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Chronicle 


Home News.—Up to August 1, no definite develop- 
ments had taken place that promised an early end to either 
the coal or the railroad strikes. The Government, how- 
ever, is seriously alive to the situation, 
and has taken steps to protect the pub- 
lic as far as possible. The first of 
these steps is the appointment of a Presidential Coal Distri- 
bution Committee, and the second the invitation issued by 
President Harding to the two parties to the railroad strike 
to meet in conference on August 1. 


The Strikes 


With a view to forstalling a coal famine and the 
paralyzing of essential industries, the President ap- 
pointed a committee with extraordinary powers to take 
the situation in hand. The announce- 
ment of this appointment was made 
by the Department of Justice: 


Presidential 
Committee 


The President today requested the Attorney-General, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Secretary of Commerce and Commis- 
sioner Aitchinson of the I. C. C., or their representatives, to act 
as a coal-distriubtion committee under the temporary chairman- 
ship of the Secretary of Commerce. A fifth member is to be 
added to the committee later, who will undertake the adminis- 
trative direction. The ultimate character of the organization 
must depend upon the situation. 
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The committee is composed as follows: Secretary 
Hoover, Attorney General Daugherty, Secretary Fall, and 
Commissioner Aitchinson of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The fifth member, it was announced on July 
28, is Mr. Henry B. Spenser, who is to act together with 
the Presidential Committee and is to confer with the 
State Commissions which the Governors have been re- 
quested to form. 

Mr. Hoover at once called upon the Governors of the 
States to form State organizations with which he can 
cooperate. He announced that the committee is empowcred 
to assume control over the transportation, and alloca- 
tion of coal, and to prevent profiteering by fixing prices 
at the mines. According to his present plans, he will 
endeavor merely to secure a fair distribution of coal to 
the States, leaving it to the Governors to allocate coal 
supplies and to control coal prices within their respective 
jurisdictions, according to local requirements. With re- 
gard to the transportation of coal, Mr. Hoover will take 
no further action than is necessary to secure priority of 
transportation of coal and the proper number of cars, but 
he will not otherwise interfere with railroad operations 
unless drastic emergencies arise. Effective action by the 
Presidential Committee is conditioned largely by the settle- 
ment of the railroad strike. Until more or less normal 
operation of the railroads has been secured, the com- 
mittee will have to confine its efforts to preliminary 
arrangements. 


The outstanding feature of the shopmen’s strike dur- 
ing the week was the announcement that President Hard- 
ing, after frequent conferences with the officials of the 
railroads and representatives of the 
strikers, had elaborated a compromise 

tial Compremise jan. Having made tentative pro- 
posals to both participants in the strike in order to feel 
his way, he finally sent his definite proposals to Mr. T. 
De Witt Cuyler, Chairmen of the Association of Railway 
Executives, and to Mr. Bert M. Jewell, head of the Rail- 
way Employes Division of the American Federation of 
Labor. These proposals will be considered on August 1. 
The Administration has not published either the text or 
a summary of the President’s compromise. It is said 
unofficially that should the President’s efforts at securing 
settlement fail, the Government will take drastic measures 
to control the situation, at least in so far as is necessary 
to keep the transportation lines open for the moving of 
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coal, mail and interstate commerce. At the meeting of 
the railway executives 148 railroads will be represented. 


The President on July 25 made a strong plea for the 
ending of the strikes in his answer to the telegram sent 
to him by Mr. J. Cleave Dean, Chairman of the Railway 


, Employes Publicity Association. Mr. 
President’s A . : 

Dean, in his message, called attention 

Message to the fact that the railway strikers are 


loyal Americans, of whom a large percentage fought in 
the World War, and declared that any attempt by the 
President or the Governors to operate the mines or the 
railroads by military forces or to draft men into mining 
or railroad service would be an attempt to establish in- 
He said: 


And I dare to predict when invcluntary service is attempted 
by you, then the long-predicted war between labor and capital 
will loom up. The American farmer and labor have come to 
realize the hostile attitude of the G. O. P. toward them and 
they realize that the hard times that now exist is a premeditated 
plan to bring the farmer and labor down to their knees. The 
blood of the American farmer and labor is at a boiling heat, 
because they came to the firm conclusion that their Government, 
or your Administration at least, is against them. I pray that 
it will not come, yet I feel at liberty to predict that in your 
attempt to place American labor under the gun nothing short 
of a revolution will happen. I am a lover of peace and harmony, 
yet I am for these striking railway employes and miners, and I 
know that they will put forth every possible means to keep 
peace in our country. But these are days which “try the very 
souls of men,” and I am hoping that you will be wise enough 
to see the dark clouds that are on the horizon and will change 
your attitude so as to remove these clouds. 


voluntary servitude. 


To this regrettable communication the President made 
a dignified and forcible reply. He began by saying that 
he could treat Mr. Dean’s politically partizan references 
only “with that contempt which is felt by every good 
citizen in the hour of deep public concern.” 


Happily for the American public, everything done and every- 
thing said by Government authority relating to the two strikes 
is a matter of record, and cannot in any way be distorted. There 
is no dispute about the loyal American citizenship of the men 
on strike, nor will any one question that many of them gave 
everything that men can give for the service of this country in 
the World War. Nor is it disputed that the men on strike are 
exercising their constitutional and lawful rights, under existing 
statutes, in declining to work under the terms decided by the 
Railroad Labor Board or tendered to the workmen by the mine 
operators of the country. 

No one has attempted or proposed to draft free men into 
either the railway or mining service, or suggested coercion under 
The military forces of free America are never 
Their service is only that of preventing 


military force. 
used for such a purpose. 
lawlessness and violence. 

That same unchallenged freedom which permits you and your 
associates to decline to work is no less the heritage of the free 
American who chooses to accept employment under the terms 
proposed. The difference between the two positions is that the 
striking railroad workers exercise their rights of freedom in 
seeking to hinder the necessary transportation of the country, 
notwithstanding the provision made by law for the consideration 
of any just grievance, and the striking miners seek to prevent 
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the production of coal necessary to common welfare, notwith- 
standing the offer of an agency to make an impartial settlement, 
while the men who choose to work in response to the call of the 
country are exercising their like rights, and at the same time 
are making their contribution to our common American welfare. 


The President went on to say that the Government is 
ready to correct any mistake that may have been made, 
and rehearsed the efforts made by the Administration to 
induce the strikers to return to work pending a reexami- 
nation of the justice of conditions and the correctness 
of decisions. The employment of military forces, he said, 
had for its purpose to give an opportunity to those who 
love their country to come to the relief of the mining 
situation and avoid suffering, privation and paralysis. 
This opportunity merely meant that men were to be 
protected in lawful pursuits. Capitalism and labor were 
alike opposed to the measures taken by the Administra- 
tion, but the Government had disregarded their opposi- 
tion, because it represents not classes but the American 
welfare and the common good of all citizens: 


In view of all that the Government has done or attempted to 
do during the past year and a half to relieve the American farmer 
from the burdens of readjustment and to relieve labor from the 
hardships of unemployment, I know your attempted appeal to 
American prejudice will fall upon deaf ears. It is ungrateful 
and it is untruthful. If you are the believer in peace and har- 
mony and the reign of justice which you would have believed 
I invite you now to pass judgment on the failure of the mine 
workers to accept the awards of an able and impartial commis- 
sion in determining the merits of the dispute between coal miners 
and coal operators, and I invite you to urge the striking railway 
workmen to accept the decision of the American Railroad Labor 
Board, acting under authority of the law which must be su- 
preme, and return to work under that decision until you and I 
aud every one else interested in American welfare, may join in 
asking the Railroad Labor Board to give a rehearing on any ques- 
tion concerning which there is reasonable doubt about the cor- 
rectness and the justice of the decision made. These are the ways 
of peace, these are the things expected by your Government of 
its loyal and law-abiding citizenship. 


France.—A fter describing the intellectual revival among 
the younger generation, Father Doncoeur of the Paris 
Etudes calls attention to the transformation which has 

“re taken place in the higher Government 

Catholics in the ‘ , ’ ; 

schools, still officially neutral in relig- 

State Schools — in; matters and without chaplains, 
and which formerly were hotbeds of rationalism and sec- 
tarianism. Scarcely a single one of these schools was 
able to resist the impulse and inspiration of the Catholic 
revival. L’Ecole Normale Supérieure, a super-normal 
school whose purpose is to train the future professors of 
the university and the /ycées, was among the first to yield 
to the new spirit. In this sphere, hitherto almost absolutely 
closed to all religious influence, from 60 to 100 Normaliens 
are found who openly make profession of Catholicism, 
practise all the duties of their Faith and carry on a mili- 
tant crusade for their ideals. The similar institutions and 
schools which train young girls and the future principals 
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and teachers, male and female, of the primary schools, 
can also boast of numerous groups of fervent young 
Catholics, in spite of the petty persecutions to which they 
are often subjected. So that in the schools and institu- 
tions which form that one State University which controls 
State education in France, hundreds and thousands of 


‘intelligent and fervent Catholics are found who are every- 


where a source of power in the educational centers where 
they move. So important has this revival become, that 
Father Bessiéres thought it worth while to describe it in 
an interesting volume, “ Ames Nouvelles.’ The effect of 
the presence of these Catholics has already caused a 
similar revival in the State /ycées where numerous groups 
were formed among the students now earnestly militant 
in the practise of their Faith and even more apostolic in 
their ideals at times than the pupils of the professedly 
religious schools. 

It is in the higher scientific schools of the Government 
that the revival is particularly noticeable and has produced 
the most startling results. When comparing the present 
attitude of the students in some of these higher scientific 
Government schools to that found before the war. 
Father Doncoeur goes so far as to say that they are genu- 
inely startling. For instance, on March 5, 1921, 180 
pupils and alumni of the Paris School of Mines made 
their Easter duty in a body at Saint-Sulpice. Some 
days after, 800 professors, pupils and alumni of the Ecole 
Centrale reenacted a similar scene in Notre Dame. The 
same year, March 20, the Church of Saint-Etienne-du- 
Mont saw 600 Polytechniciens, the élite of the élite of the 
student body of Paris and of France, approach the Holy 
Table. Such a thing in pre-war times would have been an 
impossibility. All this is of course the result of several 
years’ work and of an untiring apostolate on the part of 
zealous priests who made every sacrifice to gather these 
young men in clubs, associations, sodalities, etc., and to 
help them in their studies, and struggles, intellectual and 
moral, by the formation of lecture bureaus and lyceums, 
post-graduate courses, by retreats, etc. The retraites 
fermées were in a special manner productive of great 
good. In addition to the work done among the 
Polytechniciens, an efficient apostolate is being carried on 
among the officers in the navy. One group of officers with 
the splendid title and motto “ Duc in Altum” has already, 
according to Father Doncoeur, formed real saints. 

But the most striking penetration of the Catholic spirit 
took place in the Government Arts and Crafts schools. 
A few years ago, these schools were hotbeds of sectarian- 
ism and often of anarchy. No Catholic ever attended 
them without the harshest treatment both from masters 
and pupils. Yet throughout the country where these 
schools are found, Catholic groups have been formed of 
the most fervent young men, the priest even has been at 
times allowed to enter, and the Catholic element often 
succeeded in bringing back their companions to the Faith. 
The battle for the Faith is by no means won, but in the 
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ranks of the intellectual élite of the country, French 
Catholics are glad to report progress. 


Ireland.—Desultory fighting continued in Ireland dur- 
ing the past week. Ambushes, attacks and counter-attacks 
marked the progress of the civil war. It is quite impossi- 

. ble to determine the details of the cam- 

The Press’s . 
Reports of the paign waged by the contending forces. 
War Severe battles are reported by the 
press and when the casualties are chronicled there is a 
surprisingly low list of dead and wounded. Free State 
troops advance against a strong position and take it with- 
out firing a shot, only to be ambushed at some turn in the 
road and to lose a few officers and men. This is the civil 
war as reported by special dispatches and Associated Press 
bulletins. So the average American reader is in a quan- 
dary. The one fact that stands out of a mass of rumors 
and surmises is that a great deal of property has been de- 
stroyed and a general air of insecurity prevails through- 
out the land and will prevail until the armed clashes cease. 
The fighting makes it impossible for the new Parliainent 
to conyene for many members are in service in both sides 

of the present conflict. 

The really important event of the past week was the 
resignation of George Gavan Duffy, Foreign Minister of 
the Provisional Government. The reason for his resigna- 
tion as given in a published statement was his disagree- 
ment with the Cabinet on “ grave and urgent issues.” Mr. 
Duffy is a loss to the Irish Government as he is thoroughly 
conversant with foreign affairs. Nevertheless his act can- 
not be made into political capital by the Republican forces 
as he formally pronounced his endorsement of the present 
campaign waged against the irregulars. 


Jugoslavia.—Two civilizations are struggling for 
supremacy in Southern Europe, the Serb-Byzantine and 
the Catholic. The latter is strengthened by Italian influ- 

: ences in Dalmatia and vigorous Ger- 

The Catholic and aor. 8 : ° 

man strains in Croatia and Slovenia. 

Orthodox Churches The battle between these discrepant 
elements began in the Balkan countries as early as the 
twelfth century. But Catholicism was gradually crowded 
back until by the middle of the eighteenth century it had 
almost disappeared in Serbia and Montenegro. In 1921 
the statistics disclose the following situation in Jugo- 
slavia: Population, 11,590,792; Orthodox, 5,454,212, or 
about forty-seven per cent; Catholics, 4,474,869, or a 
little less than forty per cent; Protestants, 235,169, or 
nineteen per cent. Before the Balkan War Serbia counted, 
in round numbers, a population of 2,700,000, practically 
all belonging to the Orthodox Church. The great terri- 
torial accessions which it has since received have 
changed it from an exclusively Orthodox State to one 
of mixed religions. The question as to which of these will 
ultimately prevail is answered variously. In the opinion 
of political writers, Catholicism is seriously imperiled. 
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Noted Catholic authorities in Jugoslavia, on the other 
hand, are of opinion that a better understanding of the 
Catholic Church is likely to result. The subject of special 
religious interest in the immediate future should be the 
formulation of the new Concordat. In consequence of the 
great number of Catholics who fell under Serbian sway, 
after the Balkan War, a Concordat was finally concluded 
between Serbia and the Vatican on the very eve of the 
World War, June 23, 1914. The-Serbian Concordat had 
been modeled on the Montenegrin. Both of these will 
now probably be taken into consideration in regulating the 
new ecclesiastical relations for the whole of Jugoslavia. 
The main difficulties that arose in the deliberations which 
preceded the former Concordats were the questions of 
mixed marriages and of the Slav languages for the 
Church’s ritual and these topics will doubtless form the 
center of discussion in arranging the future Concordat. 


Palestine.—In its mid-July number, the Civiltd Cat- 
tolica, which is exceptionally well documented on the 
Zionist and Palestine question, has an article entitled: 
“Il Sionismo Dinanzi All Opinione 
Dei Non Ebrei.” In eight brief but 
convincing sections, it exposes the 
gross injustice of the attempt of an aggressive element of 
the Jewish race supported by England to foist upon the 
non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine, such as the Syrians 
and the Arabs, insupvortable tyranny. The article proves 
conclusively that Zionism as interpreted and practised in 
Palestine by its exponents, who can count on the mili- 
tary and economic resources of Great Britain, ignores 
the rights of the Arab population which for centuries 
has occupied the land; that Great Britain violated the 
terms of the treaty by which it had ceded Palestine to the 
Shereef of Mecca; that the Allies had promised to the 
Arabs their independence and the right of self-determina- 
tion. It gives a dark picture of the abuses of Zionism 
and of the loss and injury inflicted upon the people in 
order to further the building of this Zionist State and 
describes the resentment and unrest of the Arab element 
under the growing strain of oppression and petty perse- 
cution. All this induces the writer to draw a rather 
somber outlook for the future. He concludes by stating 
in the strongest terms that the population is united to a 
man against the unwarranted preponderance given to the 
Jewish element in Palestine, and that they energetically 
protest against their political usurpation. After referring 
to the adverse vote given by the House of Lords against 
the terms of the British mandate, the writer adds that on 
June 28 the Holy See addressed a letter to the Council of 
the League of Nations then assembled in London, in 
which it protested against the concession of such ex- 
travagant and unjust economic, administrative and po- 
litical power to the Jewish element, and asked for safe 
guarantees for the Catholic population and the protection 
of the Holy Places which are so dear to them. 


Zionism and Non- 


Jewish Opinion 
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In reference to the first charge against the Zionists, 
namely that they ignored the rights of the Arab popula- 
tion, the writer in the Civiltd recalls to mind that the 
Arabs have been for centuries settled in Palestine and 
that they are its owners. They have never abandoned 
it, and what is more, they now form by far the great 
majority of the population. In a sum total of 800,000 
souls, 640,000 or 80 per cent are Arabs, whereas the 
Jews, even after the recent increase of immigration, 
amount only to 80,000, about the same number as the 
Christians. These are the numbers commonly admitted, 
although the British Committee of the Palestine Arab 
Delegation gives to the Arabs 93 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Now, continues the writer, every land belongs to 
its bona-fide inhabitants. When for many generations 
ever since its appearance in the past down to the present 
time, a people lives and toils and develops its national 
life on a certain territory, it has the right to consider itself 
its legitimate possessor. And such are the conditions and 
the claims of the Arab population in Palestine and Syria. 

The Zionist ignoring a state of affairs which no one 
had hitherto forgotten, now arrogantly invade the coun- 
try which rightfully belongs to the Arabs, and by at- 
tempting to expel its ancient inhabitants are endeavoring 
to build up for themselves a so-called national home. 
Their official leader, Chaim Weitzman, was heard in every 
country of Europe, even in Italy and Rome, repeating 
the watchword: “ Palestine for the Jews, just as Amer- 
ica for the Americans ” They can base their claim on no 
other foundation than the dim memory of a past long 
buried and forgotten under the ruin and decay of ages. 
It is true that Providence once assigned Palestine to the 
Jewish race. It is also easy to understand the natural 
longing with which the eyes of Israel turn from the shores 
of exile to the land that was the cradle of their ancestors 
and the witness of so many scenes of glory. But any 
sentimental poetic memories of a glorious past do not 
make a present right. At the Basel Congress Jewish 
audiences might be carried away by the suggestions of 
Theodore Hertz] and his supporters in the cause of 
Zionism and clamor for the possession of the soil of their 
ancestors. They forgot however that eighteen centuries 
have passed away since the day, when forced to yield to 
a Higher Power that made pagan Rome the instrument 
of its designs, they were driven out and scattered over 
the face of the earth. Who ever dreams, adds the writer 
in the Civiltd, of putting forth as a title to a house the 
fact that he owned it once in former times, and then 
forgets the series of facts and events which created other 
titles and claims in the owners who afterwards successively 
occupied it? It is reported that the British Government, 
during the meeting of the Council of the League in Lon- 
don, expressed its readiness to modify Article XIV of the 
Palestine mandate in the direction of strengthening the 
safety of the Holy Places by referring the whole ques- 
tion to a neutral commission. 
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Are Irish Catholics Dying Out in This Country? 


James J. WatsH, M.D., Pu.D. 


HE question as to whether there are enough chil- 
dren in the Irish Catholic families of this country 
to replace their fathers and mothers and keep up 
the representation of the race among our population 
would seem to be gratuitous. Everybody seems to pre- 
sume that the Irish are a prolific race and are beyond all 
doubt not only reproducing themselves but besides that 
distinctly adding to the population of the country. In 
spite of some notable modifications of racial tendencies 
in the matter of large families, due to conditions of one 
kind or another here in America, it is felt by the great 
majority of people that to use the characteristic expres- 
sion of my dear friend Tom Daly, the national bird of 
the Irish is still the stork, and our race is following quite 
literally the Biblical injunction “increase and multiply.” 
In the light of such impressions it is extremely inter- 
esting to take a series of families belonging to what is 
usually considered the successful group among the Irish 
in practically any part of the country and see what has 
happened to them in the course of three or four genera- 
tions. The first generation out from Ireland, usually be- 
ginning its career in poverty, had an average of a little 
more than six children in the family who lived to adult 
life. The child death-rate was very high seventy-five 
years ago, and the infectious diseases, cholera, typhus, 
typhoid, as well as the children’s diseases carried off a 
great many in their younger years. Of these six who 
reached adult life not more than half, as a rule, married. 
This may be astonishing considering the usual Irish atti- 
tude toward marriage, but it will be found to be true. In 
some of the cases there was a priest or two in the family 
and not infrequently one or more of the girls entered the 
convent. In others the apparently inevitable old maids 
and old bachelors, so commonly to be found in Irish 
families of the better-to-do classes here in America ac- 
counted for the rest. It is an exceptional family strain 
and history when there are more than twelve children in 
the next generation. That would make two to replace 
each one of grandmother’s six and an average of four 
children in each of the second generation’s families. This 
is multiplication, though by the smallest factor possible, 
and whenever there are but four, diseases and accident 
are so prone to reduce the number that the multiplication 
does not work out in practise. As a rule, however, 
family results among the Irish Catholics in this country 
are not so good as this. 
To a great many people an assertion of this kind would 
seem to be an exaggeration on the part of someone who 
had a pet theory and an ax to grind with regard to it. 


Almost universal impressions which surely must have 
some foundation in fact are very different from this and 
would seem to contradict it absolutely. In a matter of 
this kind there is only one way to reach definite reliable 
conclusions and that is to take a series of family records 
for four generations, and choosing representative families 
in groups as large as possible from the various parts of the 
country so as to make the statistics really worth some- 
thing, to set down in black and white just what is hap- 
pening to the Irish Catholics in centers of population 
where they are the most numerous. 

I have gone to a good deal of trouble during the past 
three or four months to secure data for the setting forth 
of actual conditions and have taken pains to have the 
data as exact as possible. If what I have found is at all 
true, then the outlook is alarming. The Irish Catholic 
families are not only failing to reproduce themselves in 
our generation, but they are disappearing rapidly. It is 
not an unusual thing to find that a family of six or seven 
children, born as the first generation in this country, are 
represented by fifteen to twenty-five children in the third 
generation, but present no more than four or five, some- 
times less, in the third generation born in this country 
to keep up the family stock. There are a number of 
better family statistics in the matter of children than this, 
but they are comparatively few in proportion to the fami- 
lies that are running out. 

I have come to the point in the investigation where I 
realize that I must ask a number of people in different 
parts of the country to take account of their own families 
and those around them and to send me the results of their 
research. It is just possible that by some chance I have 
struck in six different parts of the country just the groups 
of families whose records are unfavorable. I should be 
glad to think so, but in spite of reiterated inquiries I 
cannot find the more favorable families in any reasonable 
number. Here, for instance, are six typical examples of 
how Irish families run down. They are taken from 
definite records of family life in six different parts of the 
Eastern States and represent families whose grandfathers 
or great-grandfathers came out from Ireland and made a 
distinct success in this country so that they were able to 
send the children or grandchildren of the family to board- 
ing-school. Everyone will understand from that that 
they are chosen from the “F. I. F.’s., the First Irish 
Families,” who had become prosperous beyond the reed- 
organ or melodion stage of family life up to the piano, 
though, of course, their decendants now could not possi- 
bly get along without a pianola. 
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Here are the typical families: (1) Father and mother, 
both from Ireland, had nine children. In the next gen- 
eration four of these nine married and three had chil- 
dren, nine altogether, just equaling the second generation 
in number and maintaining the first advance in popula- 
tion. Of these nine, however, only three married, and 
altogether they had but four children and probably will 
have no more. One family has none after fifteen years 
of marriage, the other two have two each, the youngest 
over ten years of age. (2) In the first generation out 
from Ireland the grandparents had seven children. Four 
of these married and all had children, seventeen in all. 
A definite satisfactory increase. Of these some dying 
in early youth, four becoming priests or Sisters, five re- 
mained old bachelors and old maids, five married and to 
date have five children, with only the slimmest hopes that 
there ever will be even seven in the family to equalize 
the fourth with the second generation in number. (3) 
This is a worse case. Grandfather had six children, of 
whom two married and had nine children, but of these 
nine children in the third generation only two are married 
and have two children, not each but altogether, though 
there are still some hopes. (4) Still worse. Grandfather, 
seven children. Four married, all had children, fifteen 
in all, but of these, though all are over thirty, only one 
is married and there are no children. (5) A much better 
case, and there are some of these. Grandfather had eight 
children, of whom six married. All of them had children, 
twenty-eight in all. Of these only one-half, fourteen in 
all, married, and they had thirty-one children, a little 
more than the polite average of two. They are slightly 
more than replacing the second generation. (6) Another 
of the better families. Grandparents had three children, 
all married and had seventeen children. A little more 
than the five in the family, which constitutes obedience to 
the precept of increase and multiply. Of these seventeen, 
however, only five married and they have sixteen children. 
They are beginning to fade. Of all the well-to-do families 
of whom records have reached me here is the best: 
Grandparents seven children. Six married and all had 
children, twenty-five in number, and sixteen of these have 
married and have forty children. Even this, however, as 
will be seen readily, does not represent multiplication. 
Apparently from what I have found, if the Church is 
to depend on the reproductive increase of the Irish Cath- 
olics of this country for its membership the future looks 
blank indeed. This is not at all a new view, I know, but 
has been expressed by at least half a dozen who have 
looked into the question somewhat before this. The one 
reason for calling attention to it once more is to try to 
tempt people to look into these conditions in their own 
neighborhood and let us know the facts. After looking 
over the data that I have in hand already I am forced to 
the conclusion that while the fewness of children in the 
families represents a very prominent factor in the unfor- 
tunate situation that is evidently developing, it is by no 
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most serious factor. 

That is to my mind the very large number of old maids 
and old bachelors who are to be found in Irish families 
in this country. I know that even at home in Ireland 
there was usually at least one example of these two 
anomalies, and sometimes one of each in the families, 
though when they were as large in numbers as families 
are in Ireland, that did not seem to make so much dif- 
ference. Here in America, however, it is not unusual to 
have half the children of the family remain unmarried. 
Sometimes it is actually more than that. That question 
is too large to treat properly at the end of this article, 
so I am asking the Editor of America to let me tell a 
little of the story of old maids and old bachelors in a suc- 
ceeding contribution, and to touch upon the question of 
our college graduates not having nearly sons enough to 
represent them in the next generation in college, as another 
phase of this very interesting and, it seems to me, ex- 
tremely important question. 


Housing and Coal Miners in Holland 
A. J. MuENcH 


HEN Holland is mentioned there arises a vision 
of dams, dykes and wind-mills, erected on vast 
stretches of low lands. It is not so generally known that 
this country possesses some very important coal mines, 
and perhaps known by only a few that it has the distinc- 
tion of operating a twelfth-century mine, the oldest in 
Europe. The coal region is found principally in the prov- 
ince of Limburg, which at the eastern frontier borders on 
Germany and at the southern frontier on Belgium. As 
a coal region it offers a remarkable contrast to what one 
sees in Wales and England, or for that matter in most of 
the mining towns of the United States. Dutch cleanliness 
has not capitulated to even so soot-covered a monster as the 
coal industry. Low, dirty and smoke-begrimed miners’ 
houses are unknown here. There is a reason for this. 
Already in 1902 Holland undertook to favor projects 
for the improvement of housing. What was originally 
planned as a house-improvement subsidy became with the 
advent of the war a house-construction subsidy. The min- 
ing section especially profited by these governmental meas- 
ures. Within the last eight years the Dutch Government 
spent approximately $320,000,000 to make a reality of its 
housing plans. This is no small achievement if it is borne 
in mind that Holland has a population of hardly 7,000,000 
inhabitants. The State did not, however, turn into a build- 
ing contractor. The Dutch think too much of their quali- 
ties of enterprise, industry and thrift, and value too highly 
their spirit of self-help to permit anything like State 
Socialism to meddle with their private and civic life. The 
subsidy was granted to give further encouragement to the 
building program of private organizations that had already 
notable achievements in this regard on their records. Thus 
the Catholic building association in Limburg, Ons Lim- 
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burg, received in the period 1914-1922 over $17,000,000 
in subsidies from the State, with the help of which about 
4,440 houses will have been built before the close of the 
present year, besides the aid furnished for the improve- 
ment of existing ones. 

The houses remain the property of the building associa- 
tion. The houses are not sold to the workers who live in 
them. It is, of course, socially an advantage if a worker 
can point to a house and call it his own. Special circum- 
stance, however, call for the renting system in Holland, 
and this strangely in the interest of labor. There are no 
other industries in this coal region. Should a worker de- 
sire to leave his job, or should he because of differences 
with his employer be dismissed from work, he must in- 
variably move to another locality. He would be forced to 
sell his house were he its owner, and often enough at a 
loss. By not being tied down with the ownership he safe- 
guards his liberty of action which in times of labor 
troubles is a possession of greater economic value to him 
than even a house, garden, and the furnishings. Further- 
more under this rental system he is secure from the ra- 
pacious oppression of a profiteering house proprietor be- 
cause the house is the property of the building associa- 
tion; this is a branch of the workmen’s society of which 
he is a member. As such a member he is, in actuality, 
owner of the house in which he lives even though he 
does not hold the deed of ownership. The rent is so 
reasonable that it is less each month than his average 
weekly wage, which but few workers in the United States 
can say of the rent charges made monthly on their expense 
account. 

The houses are built in groups in the vicinity of the 
mines. It should be noted, however, that monotony of 
building has been avoided with systematic care. A 
guarantee for beautiful groupings is given to the building 
association of Ons Limburg in the fact that it engaged 
two of the best architects in Holland to supervise the 
plans. The houses are invariably built with red brick; 
a number of wooden company houses not far from the 
city of Heerlen are an exception. The style is that of 
old Dutch architecture. Gardens with plenty of shrubs 
and trees give an artistic setting to these labor colonies. 
The finest group of several hundred houses, for which 
the name, Garden City, would not be inappropriate, is 
located at the Emma Mine, near Heerlen, are of the 
four State-owned mines; the other mines are in the hands 
of private corporations, whose shares are chiefly held by 
French, Belgian and German capitalists. 

The enthusiastic promoter of this intense activity of 
building in this farthest-flung corner of Southern Hol- 
land is Dr. H. A. Poels, called by some because of his 
tremendous influence in labor circles, the uncrowned king 
of Holland. This name is not unknown to Americans. 
For a number of years he was a professor at the Catholic 
University of Washington. From the economic point of 
view his building ventures have been proved an unqualified 
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success. Holland is passing through a business crisis as 
severe as that in the United States. Foresight as to house 
construction during the four years of the war, now that 
the lean years have arrived, has prevented or at least 
mitigated the terrible misery, moral and physical, follow- 
ing a shortage of houses. It is not of economic advan- 
tages, however, that Dr. Poels thought chiefly. Unless the 
worker be given proper housing, family life will suffer 
through a deterioration of the virtues in which family 
life finds its best support, purity, temperance, conjugal, 
parental and filial love. This aim of good housing he is 
pushing continually to the front. 

Such a moral aim led also to his building large club 
houses for young, unmarried workers. In spite of 
tremendous difficulties Dr. Poel’s energy found the means 
to push through to his goal. The largest and best of 
these houses, situated at Nuth, not far from the Emma 
mine, was built and equipped at a cost of $320,000; it 
contains rooms for 130 men, a well-appointed restaurant, 
elegant writing, reading and recreation rooms, an abso- 
lutely modern kitchen, and as the gem of it all, a beau- 
tiful chapel. The director is a priest who resides in the 
house. The domestic work is done by Sisters of Charity. 
There are a number of similar young men’s homes scat- 
tered throughout Holland, managed in the same manner 
as this model, Gezellenhuis Ons Thuis. 

Socialism evidently does not find much feeding ground 
where such conditions prevail. It is true the Socialistic 
organizations undertook to carry out a similar building 
program, but the fact that they made a fiasco of one of 
the building schemes has not inspired confidence in their 
promises of an earthly paradise. The half-finished 
houses of their colony, the tiling slipping from the roofs 
and the open doors and windows giving welcome to 
riotous winds and driving rain and snow, give a mute but 
most effective warning to every passerby, that promises 
are more easily made than fulfilled. 

As far as housing is concerned the mine workers have 
little cause for grievance. It does not mean, though, 
that they are completely satisfied. Wages have received 
severe cuts in recent months. Coal from Germany and 
even from England is being sold in Holland. Foreign 
competition is forcing down the wage. The miners are 
agreed that this is inevitable. Their grievance is that 
the mine operators did not provide for this contingency 
when during the war enormous profits were made; that 
now they refuse to disgorge of these profits ; and that they 
are not willing to carry with labor the present losses in 
business in an equitable manner. The justice of this 
grievance is evident. Any business that is subject to 
the risks of unfavorable competition is not soundly con- 
ducted if at a time of highly favorable competitive opera- 
tions it does not insure its risks by adequate reserves 
for the event of untoward times. Since labor is involved 
in such competitive risks its claim to a share in such 
safety reserves is beyond dispute. Elemental reasons of 
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justice make this plain. Grievous injustice is done if 
labor is asked to shoulder alone or even in a dispropor- 
tionate manner the risks of business, so much the more 
if it must meet the losses of such risks out of earnings 
absolutely necessary for the maintenance of life while 
capital meets them merely out of funds that are super- 
fluous to the needs of life. But this difficulty is not 
peculiar to Holland. 
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The Dutch miners are insisting on such a management 
of business that a fairly steady business equilibrium will 
be assured. They are confident of achieving this even 
as they succeeded in getting shorter hours of work, a 
recognition of their labor organizations, and bargaining 
on a collective basis. Perhaps a close study of Holland’s 
solution of her mining problems will help Americars to 
solve their own. 


The Battle for Freedom in Michigan 


Antuony J. Beck 


Editor of the “Michigan Catholic” 


JR several months a great battle for religious schools 

and for religious liberty has been raging quietly 

but none the less hotly throughout Michigan. 
Though defeated at the polls by a vote of almost two to 
one (610,699 to 353,813), the advocates of the proposed 
constitutional amendment to close the parochial schools 
circulated petitions to place the issue on the ballot again at 
the fall election. The time for filing petitions expired 
July 6 and the bigots failed to register the required number 
of signatures, one-tenth of the total vote at the previous 
election. 

In one sense of the word, this is a greater victory for 
the champions of freedom of education than if the issue 
had_been rejected once more at the polls. Two years ago 
the bigots mustered 126,000 signers. Now they failed to 
corral 105,000. This is considerably less than one-third 
of the number who voted for the amendment in 1920. 
Part of the difference (248,000) may be accounted for 
by subterraneous bigotry that shuns the light. It is one 
thing to vote for a measure on a secret ballot and quite 
another to advocate it publicly. But the thorough cam- 
paign of 1920 for religious liberty has evidently borne 
fruit. Pamphlets and leaflets with striking statements by 
eminent public men, Protestant ministers, etc., were 
spread by the tens of thousands. The utterances of George 
Washington and other great men were cited, and rallies 
were held everywhere, speakers touring the State and ad- 
dressing scores of meetings. The climax was a great dem- 
onstration in which many thousands of parish-school 
children marched and carried striking placards. The 
Catholics spent $150,000 and the Lutherans, $70,000. The 
great campaign resulted in the defeat of the amendment 
and is still proving effective, for fewer people favor the 
amendment now than ‘in 1920. The majority of our citi- 
zens are fair-minded and loyal to the principles of the 
Constitution and the Declaration of Independence. And 
the people of Michigan are representative of those of many 
other States, for a large portion of our population comes 
from the rest of the Union, Detroit alone having added 





nearly a million people to its census in ten years (1910- 
20). 

But the foes of American institutions have not surren- 
dered to public opinion. Having deceived tens of thou- 
sands by their patriotic vaporings and camouflage in 1920, 
they believe they can repeat the performance. Their 
policy seems to be that of the Prohibitionists. By “ keeping 
everlastingly at it,” they hope to wear down the opposition 
or to catch it unawares. However contemptible their plot- 
ting, they must be given credit for persistency. The 
leaders of the movement came from abroad and brought 
with them an alien spirit of intolerance that is reminiscent 
of Cromwell. While the Catholics were concentrating their 
efforts on winning the war, these fanatics started a re- 
ligious war at home and indirectly gave aid and comfort 
to the enemy. And now they wrap themselves in the flag 
and pose as patriots! 

Their disguise is transparent to those who see clearly, 
and tens of thousands of people in this State have seen 
through the camouflage. But the bigots seem to follow 
the slogan of Barnum, that some people want to be “ hum- 
bugged.” It has been announced that they will try again 
for the spring election. Perhaps they figure on the vote 
at the congressional elections being smaller than the 
record number of ballots piled up in 1920, when even the 
presidential election was a side-issue in this State. 
would make it easier for them to obtain the requisite num- ~ 
ber of signatures. They filed only a little more than 1,000 


names at Lansing up to July 6, but they undoubtedly had ~- 
At one meeting alone they * ’ 


many thousands in reserve. 
had nearly 1,000 signers, and their agents and dupes were 
active throughout the State. (Mr. Hamilton Avas busy at 
Lansing on July 6, telephoning to his lieutenants all over 
the State to rush in their petitions. This would indicate 
that he had such a large number of signatures on hand that, 
with final returns, he thought he could round out 105,000. 
Whatever signatures were obtained hold good for the 
spring election. Hence, it is not unlikely that the issue 
will be put on the ballot at that time. 
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hent May our success be an inspiration to Catholics and Only put the facts before the people, and they will make 
will other friends of freedom of conscience and educational the right decision. This has been proved in Michigan, 
wen liberty elsewhere! Under the energetic leadership of where seventy per cent of its people are non-Catholics. 
dle Bishops Gallagher, Kelly, and Eis, and shoulder to shoul- Though tax considerations played a role, the appeal to the 
ung der with fair-minded Protestants and leading public men _ people’s sense of justice and liberty was the leading factor ; 
nd’s and educators like ex-Governor Ferris and Governor and they have shown themselves sound at heart and 
3 to Groesbeck, then attorney-general and candidate for gov- devoted to the principles of the Constitution and the 

ernor, they have won great battles that ought to prove Declaration of Independence. Michigan is a_ typical 

decisive not only for Michigan but for the entire United American Commonwealth. No minority, however per- 

States. Bishop Gallagher has stood in the forefront of sistent and cunning, can mislead our people if we are 

the,battle, and his diocese cast 67.7 per cent of the total awake to the needs of the times and to our opportunities. 

vote in 1920 and 62 per cent of the vote registered against “ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

the amendment. 

~For_here | the bigots concentrated their first systematic ‘‘Coueism’’ in Practise and Theory 
onslaught. If Michigan had surrendered, they would have J. Harvie Fisuer, S.J 
v"" effected a breach in the citadel of religious liberty. Re- an) 

pulsed here, they are attacking on other fronts, in Oregon, STRANGE phenomenon is taking place in Eng- 
'10- California, etc. In ten States the parochial-school issue land. Men and women, it is said, are passing 

is coming up in some form. In Oregon the Freemasons through the streets with a dreamy look in their eyes, mur- 
en- have publicly assumed responsibility for the very success- uring apparently cabalistic, but really familiar words, 
ou- ful campaign which resulted in more than enough signa- nd as a result of this mere repetition they are hoping 
20, tures to a petition for an amendment that would ultimately 500n to be radiating health and happiness. The explana- 
eir close the parochial school. The Grand Lodge of New tion of the strange fashion is very simple. M. Emile Coué 
ing York, in a bulletin entitled, “The Public School Crisis,’ ™ade a visit to London, explained his system of “Self 
ion declares that the public “ is in grave danger of being mis- Mastery Through Autosuggestion” (American Literary 
lot- led by the organized and determined effort of interests Service, New York), demonstrated its efficacy by actual 
The (sic) that are opposed in principle to public education Cures and went back to Nancy, leaving behind him re- 
ght under secular and State control.” This was to all ap- newed hope for the regeneration of the world. M. Coué 
ent pearances aimed at the Church, which believes in supple- has been at his curative work in France for many years, 
eir menting secular with religious education. There are but it is something new in England. Recently it made its 
re- strong signs of a national movement for legislation com- way to the United States in the form of a pamphlet and 
ort pelling all children to attend the public school under the soon perhaps we shall have “Couéism” in full swing in 
lag pretext that it is the only American school. A misguided OUT midst. 

patriotism is the camouflage of this movement. A certain One of its chief recommendations is its freedom from 
‘ly, secret organization, we learn, has appropriated $200 a complexities. Believe that you are going to get well, says, 
en month for each of some thirty States to promote such leg- the author, and you will be well. The method of produc- 
OW islation and the Towner-Sterling bill. ing this belief is by autosuggestion, that is to say, by im- 
m- The latter measure is far from being dead. True, some Planting the idea in oneself by oneself. Suggestion by 
ain of the foremost educators of the country oppose it because nother may be necessary to start the process of auto- 
ote it would centralize control of all education at Washington Suggestion, but the instrument of health is in the hands 
the and give the Federal Government a monopoly such as of the patient. The simple regime is set down in the 
‘he . Bismarck laid at the basis of the Prussian State. author’s book. After some preliminary meetings be- 
iat * A Department of Education with strong Federal control tween the practitioner and his patient, which have for 
vill would be a ready instrument in the hands of certain peo- their object to produce the proper attitude of mind, the 
00 ple to force all children into secular schools and incidentally Practitioner is instructed to act as follows: 
ad to close parish-schools. Many advocates of the Towner- Before sending away your patient, you must tell him that he 


eae Sterling bill are probably not aiming at this objective; but carries away with him the instrument by which he can cure him- 
re it would nevertheless be a convenient weapon for the self, and that you are, as it were, only a professor teaching him 
at K AS , : _ to use this instrument, and that he must help you in your task. 
er ve —<fiigessmow attacking ur schools in many States. ne Thus, every morning before rising, and every night before getting 
ICs might as well realize that a great battle for education into bed, he must shut his eyes and in thought transport himself 
ite freedom has begun. Just now the fight is hottest on the into your presence, and then repeat twenty times consecutively in a 
at, Oregon line, and we should do all in our power to encour- monotonous voice, counting by a string with twenty knots in it, 
0. age and assist the army of freedom in that sector. Success this little sentence: “ Every day, in every way, I am getting better 
he there would encourage the foe to attack elsewhere, but and better. 
ue failure there, coming after defeat in Michigan, may give the patient may, if he prefers, particularize the way 








the forces of bigotry a set-back for years. 





in which he is getting better, but results will be more 
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universal and more effective if he fixes his mind on gen- 
eral rather than specialized improvement. 

At first sight, it would appear that the mere repetition 
of these words is totally inadequate to effect a cure of 
any kind, but M. Coué declares that the method indicated 
gives absolutely marvelous results. Indeed, by following 
his advice, he says, it is impossible to fail except with two 
classes : those who cannot understand what is said to them 
on account of lack of mental development, and those who 
will not understand. He also adds that it is easy to 
understand why cures must follow. . 

M. Coué’s explanation of the inevitable connection be- 
tween the thought of health filling the mind and actual 
health, is fairly simple, once his assumptions have been 
granted. There are, he says, in man two absolutely dis- 
tinct selves, the conscious self and the unconscious self. 
It is the unconscious self that dominates the organism, 
and is the grand director of all its functions. This un- 
conscious self presides over all man’s actions, whatever 
they are. Moreover, he declares, every thought filling 
the mind becomes true for us and tends to transform itself 
into action. If, therefore, the unconscious self believes 
that a certain organ functions well, it will function well; 
if the unconscious self believes that a certain organ func- 
tions ill, it will function ill. Health or ill-health result, 


therefore, from the thoughts in the mind, and all that is 
necessary, in order to regain health, is to make the un- 
conscious self believe that the diseased organ is function- 
ing well. As soon as this thought fills the mind, an order 


is transmitted by the unconscious self to the affected 
organ. The organ obeys with docility, and at once, or 
little by little, performs its functions in a normal 
manner. 

M. Coué illustrates his explanation by an example: 
On one occasion he assisted at the extraction of a tooth 
of one of his patients. He suggested to her that she was 
feeling nothing. Autosuggestion followed on the part of 
the patient, and she believed that she was feeling nothing. 
As a consequence, the order to feel nothing was transmit- 
ted to the part affected; it obeyed with docility, and the 
patient actually felt nothing. A hemorrhage ensued, but 
M. Coué suggested to the patient that the hemorrhage 
would stop in two minutes. This thought, through auto- 
suggestion, filled her mind; at once her unconscious self 
sent to the small arteries and veins the order to stop the 
flow of blood, so they obeyed, contracted naturally, and 
the flow of blood ceased. 

What M. Coué wishes to have effected in the patient is 
the training of the unconscious self. Make yourself be- 
lieve that you are going to sleep at night, he says, and 
insomnia will disappear; make yourself believe that you 
are going to be cheerful, and depression will leave you, 
and so of all physicial and moral disorders. Autosugges- 
tion is a veritable panacea. Fill your mind with the 
thought that you are getting better, and you will get bet- 


ter. Keep on repeating the formula until the thought it 
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conveys becomes encrusted in the unconscious self and 
health will result automatically. But the will must be 
kept out of the process, for the will, according to M. 
Coué, is not free. Whenever the will comes into conflict 
with the imagination, which, in his terminology, is an- 
other word for the unconscious self, the former always 
and without exception yields to the latter. Therefore, 
it is useless and even harmful to attempt to re-educate 
the will, especially in the treatment of moral disorders. 

Such is Couéism, and such is the author’s explanation 
of the way it works. As has been the case with many 
a man before him, M. Coué’s practise is better than his 
principles. The therapeutic value of suggestion and auto- 
suggestion has long been recognized, and from the very 
beginning of medical science the best physicians have made 
constant use of the mental factors in the treatment of 
disease. In following their example, M. Coué has made 
no new discovery. Assuming that he has had the re- 
markable success which he claims, and that his ability 
to eliminate or lessen physical and moral ills has been 
due, as he says, to his ability to bring to bear on the 
body the influence of the mind, we shall probably be not 
far from the truth if we say that his only contribution 
to the science of healing consists in the fact that he has 
devised a simple, practical method of producing motor 
images that tend to react beneficially on the organism. 
It will do no harm; it may do good, if persons who are 
morally or physically ill repeat his formula, morning and 
night. 

His explanation of his cures, however, will not bear 
scrutiny. His fundamental postulate, “that two absolutely 
distinct selves exist within us,” is false. The essential 
unity of human personality is a fact. If it is sometimes 
said that we have a secondary personality, this state- 
ment is true only in the sense that occasionally or under 
abnormal circumstances there is, in the phrase of Dr. 
James J. Walsh, “a tapping of deeper levels in person- 
ality than most people realize that they possess.” 

This theory of dual personality, besides being false, 
is very dangerous, and Dr. Walsh years ago pointed out 
that morality would suffer seriously if the field of auto- 
suggestion were given a quasi-scientific basis. It needs 
no great metaphysical acumen to see the truth of his warn- 
ing. If we can only persuade ourselves that the blame 
for our misdeeds is to be laid, not on our conscious selves, 
but on another self, unconscious and absolutely distinct 
from our conscious self, which acts in blind obedience 
to autosuggestion, we shall have a very easy way of 
shirking responsibility. It is of this precisely that M. 
Coué tries to persuade us. He scouts the very idea of 
free-will, for he says, to quote one of many passages: 
“Thus we who are so proud of our will, who believe that 
we are free to act as we like, are in reality nothing but 
wretched puppets of which our imagination [another term 
for the unconscious] holds the strings.” Quite logically 
he says: “Certain criminals commit crimes in spite of 
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themselves, and when they are asked why they acted so, 
they answer, ‘I could not help it, something impelled me 
stronger than I.’” Nor does he permit us to say that we 
are at times responsible. He maintains that it is the un- 
conscious self “which, contrary to the accepted opinion, 
always makes us act, even and above all against our will 
when there is antagonism between these two forces.” The 
implications in the moral order involved in such state- 
ments are so clear that they render comment superfluous. 

It is also superfluous to call attention to the futility of 
a system that first sets up “ the unconscious ” as the gen- 
eral director of all our actions, and proceeds to describe in 
detail the manner in which the unconscious acts. Unless 
M. Coué is possessed of conscious unconsciousness, neither 
he nor any one else can know anything about the opera- 
tions of the mysterious thing of which he speaks so con- 
fidently. His unconscious self is a figment of his imagi- 
nation, and his description of its operations is imagination 
in its second flight. 

M. Coué’s theory is an insult to the Creator. God is 
not the bungler He would be if the theory were true. 
Man has an ineradicable conviction that he has free-will; 
that he is under the obligation of ruling his actions by 
this will in the light of reason, and that he is, therefore, 
responsible for his conduct. According to Couéism, man 
is only a wretched puppet, living in a world of delusion, 
and this by the direct action of God. Man has conscious 
intelligence and will, the obvious purpose of which is 
rational self-direction; but, according to Couéism, both 
have failed of their purpose, and the only hope of self- 
direction is consciously to contro! the unconscious. An 
all-wise God could not make such blunders. 


The Chemistry of the Soul 


Aurrep L. Horzo.t 


T takes nine tailors to make a man, says the conjecture 
of a comic-overatist: more serious are the reports 
from other lips. Man is a study through the microscope 
of chemistry or through the microscope of literature. The 
former points at the body of man; the latter contemplates 
both body and soul, his totality and oneness. Amazing 
and serviceable are the results of the scientific method; 
amazing, because of audacity, and serviceable, because of 
accomplishment and promise. This “ chemistry of man” 
may appear to be a kind of statistical fad, newly-born 
and destined for a short life: but quite the contrary is 
true, for the statistical eye registered its guesses on the 
tablets of the ninth century. 

A thousand years ago science made a tentative gesture 
into this unexplored field, and the following was recorded 
in the Durham Ritual. The reverential book seems to 
report its fancy with a smile and is interlined with some- 
thing of the risus sanctorum: “ Octo pondera de quibus 
factus est Adam. Pondus limi, inde factus est caro; 
pondus ignis, inde rubeus est sanguis et calidus; pondus 
salis, inde sunt salsae lacrimae; pondus roris, inde factus 
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est sudor; pondus floris, inde est varietas oculorum; 
pondus nubis, inde est instabilitas mentium; pondus venti, 
inde est anhela frigida; pondus gratiae, id est sensus 
hominis.” The literal interlinear, however, is in Anglo- 
Saxon, which, being modernized, reads: “Adam was 
made of eight pounds; one pound of loam for his flesh; 
another of fire for his blood; a third of salt for his tears; 
a fourth of dew for his sweat; a fifth of flowers for his 
eyes; a sixth of cloud, his thoughts; a seventh of wind, 
his breath; and eighth, a pound of grace for his intelli- 
gence.” 

Crude! Yes, compared to modern analysis, but crude 
only because all initial efforts are crude. Surely in its 
poetic fancies it is more appealing than the lifeless tacts 
of modernism. In almost perfect accord this echo of 
the ninth century blends harmoniously with a second voice 
of the twentieth century. A recent chemical journal holds 
the record of the latter: 

Taking a man weighing 150 pounds and in normal health 
we find that he will contain 54 ounces of phosphorous, which 
is enough to make 600,000 matches, enough fat to make a 15- 
pound candle, and his 22 pounds of carbon would make 180 
dozen of lead-pencils or carbons for a number of arc-lamps. 
There is enough iron to make a spike large enough to hold 
his own weight, and there is approximately 3,500 cubic feet 
of gas, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, which would be 
worth nearly $4.50 for illuminating purposes. If you were to 
distill this man the result would be 9% gallons of water. 
It is an astonishing fact that a thousand eggs with their 


shells have the material essential to the making of a 150- 
pound man, in all detail from cerebral tissue to toe-nails. 


No one can read the foregoing and remain oblivious of 
chemistry’s technical progress. All must bow to its allevia- 
tion of man’s inconveniences and sufferings. Shall we offer 
a prayer of thanksgiving for the “ gland discovery ” which 
lifted a race of mental and physical dwarfs to the height 
of normal humanity! The marvelous results of this branch 
of science cannot be eulogized too much. Its possibilities 
are beyond our puny mental grasp. Phantasms and 
dreamings of a century ago have become a reality, all this 
should receive just recognition and appreciation from us. 
Undoubtedly it does. 

However, there is not an absence of humor in it all. 
The number of collars that could be laundered by the starch 
in a man might prove as interesting. At last we can ac- 
cuse Robinson Crusoe of neglect and uninventiveness. He 
could have converted his man, Friday, into an electric 
system, a gas-range, yes, and even candle-light. Indeed, 
the chemist can describe man as a virtual human depart- 
ment-store. 

But, to return to my theme, is it not striking that the two 
excerpts should be so parallel in their contents? The sec- 
ond may be more minute in data, but both have in common 


the elements of analysis and humor. In fact, I fancy that 
the former excels the latter, since it hints at least at the 


soul of man. Some scientists seem to have forgotten that 
man consists of body and soul, not body alone. The real 
analysis of man must dissect both body and soul. This 
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task may appear vain, and vain it is, if we mean to analyze 
the soul like the body. Nevertheless, not at all too vain for 
chemistry the omnipotent, the science of the sensational. 
Behold: “The chemistry of the soul! Magnificent 
phrase! It’s a long, long way to that goal. The exact for- 
mula is as yet far beyond our reach. But we have started 
upon the long journey and we shall get there.” 

Louis Berman, M.D., has added these presumptuous 
lines to mgdern literature. Coached by success in one 
laboratory, he seeks to see the unseen in another. Can a 
microscope show that two times two equals four? Can 
the lens connect the chasm between the material and 
the spiritual? To weigh the scul is to weigh eternity; Life 
ultimately escapes the chemist; neither can he analyze the 
joy of heaven nor the woe of hell. 

And yet, the “ chemistry of the soul,” is an interesting 
phrase appealing to that side of human nature which eager- 
ly devours any morsel of the paradoxical. Perhaps we 
can apply the thought in a higher sphere. Call the virtues 
“acids,” if you will, and the passions, “ bases.” Test the 
morality of every action with the “ litmus paper ” of con- 
science and law. Regard Penance as the “ aqua regia” 
that purges sin away. Let grace be the “ water of crys- 
tallization ” which “ effloresces ” or “ deliquesces ” as God, 
the ever-present “ atmosphere,” smiles or frowns upon the 
soul. Rename the Commandments “ equations,” and the 
teachings of the Church “ formulae.” Subject all your 
thoughts to the “ spectroscope ” of meditation. Use prayer 
for the ever-ready “ filter paper ” to clarify your reason- 
ings, and love, the “ Bunsen burner ” to heat your every 
motive. Before you, always keep a goodly supply of faith, 
hope and charity and never begrudge a “ thousand centi- 
meters ” of sacrifice. But above all, experiment not too 
rashly, too freely or with haste, lest you destroy your 
“ subject,” the soul, your “ laboratory,” the mind, and your 
“ textbook,” religion, 

But all this is mere metaphor! So it is, but who can call 
the sentiment of Louis Berman, M.D., even metaphor? 
However, there is a true chemistry of the soul and we trace 
its origin through three thousand years. Said the Psalm- 
ist: “ Oh Lord, our Lord, how admirable is Thy name in 
the whole earth. What is man that Thou art 
mindful of him? or the son of man that Thou visitest him. 
Thou hast made him a little less than the Angels, Thou 
hast crowned him with glory and honor and hast set him 
over the works of Thy hands.” 

In another part of that same ancient world, six hundred 
years later, Sophocles spoke through the medium of the 
Greek chorus. Thousands of Greeks were consoled by his 


reflective philosophy. 


Many the things that mighty be, 

And nought is mightier than—man 

For he can cross the foaming ocean, 
What time the stormy South is blowing, 
Steering amid the mantling waves. 
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Man, full of ingenuity, 

Entraps in folds of woven meshes 

And leads away the tribe 

Of flighty-purposed birds, 

And kindreds of wild beasts, 

And the ocean brood, whose home is in the waters. 


Language, and lofty thought, 

And dispositions meet for order’d cities, 
These he hath taught himself: and how to shun 
The shafts of comfortless winter,— 

Both those which smite when the sky is clear, 
And those which fall in showers; 

With plans for all things 

Planless in nothing, meets he the future! 
Of death alone the avoidance 

No foreign aid will bring. 

But from disease, that sports with skill, 

He hath gotten him means of fleeing. 

This is an approach to the chemistry of the soul, and lit- 
erature proffers like delicacies upon a thousand pages. Our 
own immortal Shakespeare has scintillating probings on 
this same subject. Hear him in his Hamlet: ‘‘ What a 
piece of work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculty! in form and moving how express and admirable! 
in action, how like an angel; in apprehension, how like a 
god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! 
and yet to me, what is this quintessence of dust ?” 

“ Quintessence of dust!” The phrase is indeed appro- 
priate to my theme. ‘“ Remember, man, dust thou art,” 


speaks the Church, “and unto dust thou shalt return.” 
Even though this is uttered with a tinge of sadness on the 
brink of the grave, this same voice of the Church preludes 


it joyfully with its “ Proficiscere”: “ Set out from this 
world, O Christian Soul! ” 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The Editors are not Responsible for Opinions Expressed in 
this Department. 


Towner-Sterling Bill Propagandists 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In May, 1647, the Fathers of the Puritan Commonwealth, rec- 
ognizing the fact that “one chief project of Satan is to keep 
men from the knowledge of the Scripture to the end that 
learning may not be buried in the graves of our forefathers, in 
church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavours 

and for as much, as it greatly concerns the welfare of this 
country, that the youth thereof be educated, not only in good 
literature but in sound doctrine,” decreed, in General Court as- 
sembled, that “This court doth therefore commend it to the seri- 
ous consideration and special care of our overseers of the 
[Harvard] college, and the selectmen of the various towns, not 
to admit or suffer any such to be continued in the office or place 
of teaching, educating, or instructing youth or children in the 
college or schools, that have manifested themselves unsound in 
the faith, or scandalous in their lives, and have not given satis- 
faction, according to the rules of Christ.” In other words, 
thoroughly orthodox, Congregational teachers were wanted; and 
no others need apply. The Puritan fathers were taking no chances. 

Today, the orthodox, Protestant churches, finding that the props 
are being taken from their tottering structures, are enlisting the 
combined strength of all Protestant orthodox schoolteachers, edu- 
cators and pseudo-educators in the country, who are, in turn, 
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using their influence on weak-spined legislators, from Maine to 
Honolulu, to put through the Towner-Sterling bill for Federal 
education. With this bill a law, the country can be saved, and 
the paid sycophants of the Methodist, Baptist, Congregational and 
other “ orthodox” sects can carry through their insidiovs schemes 
in Washington to disrupt Americanism and the Constitution, with 
its well-known provision for religious freedom in churches and 
schools. Are we going back to the educational conditions of 
narrow-minded Puritanism, as set forth in the first paragraph? 
Are these conditions the “ideals” which Towner-Sterlingites are 
raving over? 

Lowell, Mass. Grorce F. O’Dwyer. 
The Way to Help Austria 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Enclosed is a check for $5.00 to buy some bread for the mother 
and seven little children mentioned in a priest’s letter in AMERICA 
for July 15. It is surprising indeed that appeals like this and 
especially the heart-rending story of your special correspondent 
in the issue of June 24 have not resulted in more concerted action 
to relieve the terrible misery of Catholic Austria. The Church 
in the United States owes a heavy debt to that country for the 
generous assistance it gave to our struggling missionaries and 
Bishops fifty and more years ago. 

The Central Society at its national convention in August will 
no doubt take further steps to relieve the awful suffering. But 
its efforts are far from adequate. Besides sending our con- 
tributions we ought to act on the suggestion of Eugene Weare 
and appeal to our Congressmen and Senators to have our Gov- 
ernment extend another fifty-million-dollar loan on long terms 
to the afflicted country. Taxes are high, it is true, but if Austria 
goes down, other countries will be affected, and Europe’s return 
to better economic conditions will benefit us. Moreover, the 
money could be used to buy goods and food in America. Relief 
work along the lines suggested by Mr. Weare would strengthen 
the hands of the Christians and Catholics of Austria in their 
battle with Communism and Bolshevism. Here is something that 
might well be considered by the Knights of Columbus and by 
other organizations. Saving Austria is a work of truly Chris- 
tian chivalry. Knighthood never undertook a nobler task. 

Detroit. ? & & C. 

The Puritan Ideal 
To the Editor of America: 

A recent number of Collier’s Weekly contained an article by 
the distinguished American editor, Mr. William Allen White, that 
must make every student of American history stop to think. For 
Mr. White says in plain language: “America is an attempt to 
institutionalize the Puritan ideal.” A critical examination of 
Mr. White’s unmodified contention makes one ask two questions 
concerning it. First, Is there historical evidence, aside from re- 
ligious bias of any kind, to support this contention? Second, If 
there be such historical confirmation, then what is “the Puritan 
ideal ”? 

Considering in general what a composite thing American civiliza- 
tion is, and considering in particular what great gains Catholicism 
has made over Puritanism in the Puritan- stronghold of New 
England, it seems nothing short of absurd to talk about composite 
America in terms of the “ simplified” thing known as Puritanism. 
History bears me out when I say that the chief claim to fame of 
the Puritans is the fact that they “protested” against made-in- 
England Protestantism! And in America the term “ Puritan” 
has always been synonymous with what we moderns know as 
“blue-law severity.” Now I say that any unprejudiced student of 
history, be he Catholic or non-Catholic, must know what I state 
here is history and not merely a pet opinion. 

If Mr. White means to connote by “the Puritan ideal” the 
general notion, and nothing more, that America put morality and 
idealism into her institutions and did not build them merely upon 
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agnostical and materialistic bases, then I can to that extent un- 
derstand what he means by “the Puritan ideal.” But at best Mr. 
White’s language is unfortunate. It is unfortunate because if he 
meant this he did not say so in plain language and leaves it to 
his readers to guess what he did mean. Finally, if he uses the 
term “the Puritan ideal” in a literal sense, then he is most as- 
suredly an uncritical interpreter of the composite elements that 
have made our United States. 


New Orleans. WiLttiAM MorGAN HANNON, 


Why So Few Converts? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Dr. Coakley, in your issue of June 17, gives some statistics 
justifying fully the question he asks, and then proceeds to be- 
little the missionary idea by offering to substitute salesmen for 
missionaries. After suggesting the substitute he shifts the burden 
of carrying out his suggestion on the seminaries. It has become 
quite the habit in clerical circles to blame everything on the semi- 
naries. From my limited experience it appears to me that the 
seminaries are deserving of the least blame for our failures in 
convert-making, as well as in other lines of religious activity. I 
always found more real religion in the seminaries than out. 

Mr. Theo. A. Thoma explains, in the issue of July 8, the rea- 
sons for the small number of converts in New Mexico, as re- 
vealed in the tables compiled by Dr. Coakley. His reasons are 
quite acceptable, and if he had stopped there he would have done 
well. After telling how few were the Protestants in New Mex- 
ico, he raises a loud alarm about the work of proselyters seeking 
to corrupt the Faith of their overwhelming Catholic population, 
and he sends forth a cry for help, calling upon Eastern Catholics, 
who, of course, are over-burdened with wealth, to finance some 
counter-attractions. 

“No ‘material’ to work on!” Did it ever occur to Mr. 
Thoma, or to anyone else who might venture to give him sym- 
pathy, that if we thought more of converting these proselyters 
than of rivaling and outwitting them, the problem of saving our 
people from heresy would solve itself. We send all our mis- 
sionaries abroad, and the pensioners stay at home. If we could 
only keep a missionary at home, what wonders he would do! 
When the Maryknollers, let us hope, have Christianized China, 
they will have inspired their flocks with such zeal for the con- 
version of the heathen, that they may return the compliment by 
sending missionaries over here to convert America. 

Pittsburgh. A. X. 

Race Migration 
To the Editor of AmERIcA: 

Referring to Dr. O’Malley’s articles in the issue of AMERICA 
for June 17 and 22 on race migration I would like to ask if it is 
not a fact that his theory that a race which suddenly goes south 
700 miles cannot survive over 200 years is as far-fetched as the 
deductions of the wildest of evolutionists? To say that a fight- 
ing race, possessing the Catholic religion, must die out in a fight 
with nature over so slight a change in climate as one makes in 
a drop from Roscommon to Chicago, just because pagan Celts 
died out in Greece, or because an orchid from the banks of the 
Meta will not stand transplanting in Illinois may be scientifically 
correct, but it seems to limit the power of God and man over his 
environment as much as the evolutionists do. 

Some people think that it is exactly because they become Ameri- 
canized so quickly that Middle Europeans have, like the Americans 
they imitate, a bad death-rate. In the matter of foods the Irish 
become Americanized over-night, while the Jew and Italian con- 
tinue to eat the foods they thrived on in Europe. Among the 
Irish that I have been raised with, the Irish themselves, aided 
by the devil and poor doctors, are responsible for the poor record 
they are making, and if God is to blame in any way it is for 
endowing them with free-will. 


La Grange, IIl. C. V. Hicerns. 
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Wages, Strikes and the Government 


S INCE we are not starving, like the Austrians, or both 
starving and oppressed, like the subjects of Soviet 
Russia, we Americans have much for which we should 
be thankful. Still, there have been days when the sun 
shone brighter. With more than a million men out of 
work, and with the coal and textile industries shot to 
pieces, even optimistic Oscar is forced to the confession 
that “ something” is wrong. Like that Kentucky pioneer 
who was shot in the shoulder while asleep, and awoke to 
complain that he did not “ feel right well,” Oscar with 
Judge Gary and the other optimists, must admit that 
economic conditions are not feeling “ right well” either. 
And when he reads in the July report of the Department 
of Labor that the cost of living is sixty-seven per cent 
higher than it was in 1914, he will admit further that 
the Labor Board and the railroads could have chosen 
a worse time than July, 1922, for a new wage-cut. 
True to form the Government has clung to a vacillating 
policy in dealing with the coal and railroad strikes. First 
there was a loud alarum and then flourishes, to signify, 
yet vaguely for all the fanfare, what the Federal Gov- 
ernment might possibly do if the strikes were not called 
off. Next, there was an appeal to the respective States 
to heal their own wounds, and not to call upon the 
Federal medicine-men. This, it will be freely granted, 
was the one wise point in the Government’s alleged 
“ program ;” still what could a self-respecting State reply, 
when it knew that the railroad strike began when the 
Federal Government advised the roads to pay what the 
Government itself admitted to be less than a living- 
wage? As matters now stand, some variety of Govern- 
ment intervention seems inevitable. But will it be an 
intervention that will have any happier result than another 
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truce, leaving the real cause of these strikes untouched? 

Federal meddling is not only costly but useless, yet a 
good work might be done by the Federal Government. It 
might, for instance, conduct an exhaustive and merc:iess 
investigation, with the purpose of finding out why the 
American railroads and mines cannot pay a living-wage. 
This discovered, it might be possible, either through new 
legislation or the force of public opinion, to devise a 
remedy. But unless the investigation is fearless and com- 
plete, it will do infinite harm. The worst way in the 
world to treat a cancer, is to dust it with perfumed talcum- 
powder and then assert that it has disappeared. 


Maine and the Maternity Act 


HE people of Maine have reason to be proud of their 
Governor and in rejecting by proclamation the bribe 
of the Sheppard-Towner maternity act. Governor Baxter 
has shown himself true to the great traditions of his 
State. “Maine neither asks nor accepts Federal aid for 
mothers and children,” proclaims the Gevernor. “Fur- 
ther, it is time for the States to hold to the principles of 
the Constitution, and guard against all further encroach- 
ment by the Federal Government.” 

Governor Baxter sounds a note of warning that should 
not go unheeded. By this time it should be plain that, 
acting through their own agents and officials, the re- 
spective States are perfectly competent to administer their 
own affairs, and that a crowd of politicians, operating 
from Washington, are not. When the Federal Govern- 
ment undertakes work which does not properly fall within 
the Federal sphere, a reign of extravagance and failure 
begins. The well-known bungling of the Federal Gov- 
ernment whenever it assumes a function which, under the 
Constitution, it was never intended to assume, is itself a 
good reason why such schemes as the proposed Sterling- 
Towner educational ‘bill and the Sheppard-Towner ma- 
ternity act, should be rejected by the States. But there 
is a deeper reason, and it is pointed out by the Governor 
of Maine. If this almost daily assumption and usurpa- 
tion of new powers by the Federal Government, is not 
resented and halted by the States, the American plan of 
government must fail. Already, as serious students fear, 
the process has gone so far that the Government estab- 
lished by the Constitution does not really exist. In its 
place we have one of the most dangerous forms of ty- 
ranny; a meddling paternalism which hides its menace 
to freedom by an assumed humanitarianism. As Senator 
Borah has well said, referring to the thousands of pater- 
nalistic bills, some of which will be forced through Con- 
gress by organized fanaticism: 

The course which we are now pursuing will prove in the long 
run more dangerous to our Government than a foreign foe. A 
proud, strong nation may suffer a reverse in arms, but time may 
still find it triumphant. An independent and self-reliant people 


may be overcome by the fortunes of war, but time fights on their 
side to final victory. But a nation whose citizenship has been 
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drugged and debauched by subsidies and gratuities and bonuses, 
who have surrendered to the excesses of a treasury orgy, has 
taken the road over which no nation has ever yet been able 
to effect a successful retreat. 


Shall we learn the lesson in time? Unless we quickly 
return to the letter and spirit of the American Constitu- 
tion, we shall be beyond a remedy. Dangerous as is the 
Sheppard-Towner maternity act, it is harmless when com- 
pared with the Towner-Sterling educational bill, under 
which an educational bureaucracy centralized at Wash- 
ington, and functioning through politicai appointees, will 
be created. 


A Son of the Two-Sworded Samurai 


N the year when the world is celebrating the centenary 

of the birth of two eminent Catholic scientists, Abbot 
Gregor Mendel and Louis Pasteur, the Catholic Church has 
just won to her fold one of the leading research workers 
and discoverers in medical chemistry, Dr. Jokichi Taka- 
mine. This descendant of the two-sworded Samurai of 
Japan might have been called the permanent ambassador of 
the Land of the Rising Sun to the country of his adoption, 
the United States. In the chemical laboratory and in those 
scientific pursuits whose purpose is to allay the suffierings 
of humanity, he rivaled the accomplishments of his most 
gifted fellow-workers. When, together with Aldrich, he 
isolated adrenalin which so effectively staunches the blood 
from open cuts and wounds, Dr. Takamine conferred a 
boon on our generation which may be compared with the 
discovery by Pasteur of the cure for rabies. In his 
chosen field he was a pioneer, a tireless and conscientious 
worker. Under his microscope he looked for the last 
word of nature’s secrets. Unconsciously he was going to 
find something of far greater value than mere scientific 
knowledge, that religious truth for which he longed. 

With the native inquisitiveness of the Japanese mind, 
Dr. Jokichi Takamine sought for God with the same 
eagerness with which he strove to conquer nature’s secrets. 
He was not satisfied with the formless and vague religious 
systems of the East which he thoroughly knew, nor the 
mutilated creeds which many falsely call Christian, but 
which to his scientific mind reach no sure or definite solu- 
tion of religious problems. Going to the root of all ques- 
tions, this great scientist wished both mind and heart to 
be satisfied. A few weeks before his death he found in 
the Catholic Faith which Mendel and Pasteur loved and 
practised the authoritative answer to his hard-pressed 
inquiries and the solution of his doubts. At the eleventh 
hour truth asked him for his allegiance. He gladly wel- 
comed it when it came. 

A lover of science, a worshiper of truth in its highest 
form, Dr. Takamine was also an earnest advocate of 
peace. In the Washington Disarmament Conference he 
played a prominent, though perhaps not a generally 
known, part. The true interests of Japan had in the 
United States no sturdier representative; no more elo- 
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quent spokesman. “In Dr. Takamine’s death,” writes the 
New York Herald, “ Japan lost a great son, the United 
States a valuable friend, and the world a scientist of high 
achievement.” In the last moments of his nobly spent 
life, the Catholic Church, mother and inspirer of science, 
reached out her arms to this exiled son of the Samurai 
and gave him peace. 


Scouring the “Singularly Clean” Stage 


OSSIP along the Rialto asks what manner of of- 
fice has been assumed by Mr. Augustus Thomas. 
The public insists that like baseball and the moving-pic- 
tures, the theater has created for itself a censor and a 
dictator. To this view Mr. Thomas demurs. “Do I 
look like a censor?” he asks. His office is to lead the 
producers and the managers not into, but further along 
the road of art and purity which at present they so 
virtuously tread. ‘For the theater,” remarks Mr. 
Thomas, “is singularly clean.” 

From this position, many critics, quite as competent as 
Mr. Thomas, will dissent. There were plays in New 
York during the season just closed, so unclean that seven 
immersions in the Jordan would not have washed away 
their leprosy. Cheap, vulgar, wholly inartistic, as James, 
Darnton, Mantle, Woolcott, and other critics testified, 
they were staged for the sole purpose of commercializing 
vice. More than one, according to the chief city magis- 
trate, was nothing but a defense of unrestrained im- 
morality. Yet if Mr. Thomas, or the Actors’ Equity, or 
any other association or actor, protested against the pro- 
ducers who forced their fellow-actors into a partnership 
for the exploitation of vice, the protest was so weak as 
to be wholly worthless. 

Should Mr. Thomas desire a real field of usefulness, 
he has it in the New York stage. If he can scour this 
stage, he has an opportunity to destroy the public opinion 
which in many sections of the country is identifying the 
actor with the purveyor of uncleanness. Let him forget 
censorship, if the word grates upon his sensibilities, and 
forget the public too, for the public, as opponents of 
censorship do not let us forget, can take care of itself. 
With the field thus limited, let him turn his attention to 
four or five managers and producers, whose names, if 
Mr. Thomas is ignorant of them, can be furnished by the 
police department or the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Vice. If he can rescue his fellow-actors 
from the degradation which must ensue from association 
with these panders, he will deserve well both of the public 
and of his profession. He will do very much to make 
the staging of an improper play impossible, since without 
the aid of the actors, managers and producers are help- 
less. Here is a field for Mr. Thomas, and may he see 
fit to occupy it. As he has remarked, the public can 
take care of itself. Let him now do what he can to take 


care of the actor. 





“Rise and Fight Againe” 


N the course of the excellent rectorial address on 
“Courage,” which Sir J. M. Barrie delivered early in 


May at St. Andrew’s University, Scotland, he said: 


Courage is the thing. All goes if courage goes. What says 
our glorious Johnson of courage: “Unless a man has that virtue 
he has no security for preserving any other.” We should thank 
our Creator three times daily for courage instead of for our 
bread, which, if we work, is surely the one thing we have a right 
to claim of Him. This courage is a proof of our immortality, 
greater even than gardens “when the eve is cool.” Pray for it. 
“Who rises from prayer a better man, his prayer is answered.” 
Be not merely courageous but light-hearted and gay 

Make merry while you may. Yet light-heartedness is not for 
ever and a day. At its best, it is the gay companion of innocence ; 
and when innocence goes—as go it must—they soon trip off to- 
gether, looking for something younger. But courage comes all the 
way. 

“Fight on, my men, says Sir Andrew Barton, 
I am hurt, but I am not slaine; 

I'll lie me down and bleed a-while, 

And then I’ll rise and fight againe.” 


That noble term, “courage,”’ passed into our language 
through the French; being derived from the Latin word 
cor, meaning “heart.” How finely the term smacks of 
medieval chivalry! The dictionary describes “courage” 
as “That quality of mind which meets danger and oppo- 
sition with intrepidity, calmness and firmness,” offering 
the words “mettle, bravery, boldness, daring, fearlessness, 
fortitude, gallantry, resolution, spirit and valor” as its 
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synonyms. But for “courage,” like so many of our old 
English words, there is really no true synonym, as the 
word strikingly indicates the high source whence flows 
the power that makes a man behave like a fearless, cool- 
headed hero in the hour of stress and danger. 

Sir Andrew Barton, of ballad renown, for instance, 
whom Sir J. M. Barrie invited the young men of St. An- 
drew’s to admire and imitate, was unquestionably a man 
of true courage. For no matter how numerous were the 
wounds he received in battle, the old warrior kept heart- 
ening his followers by word and deed to acquit them- 
selves like men. However, when clearly too hard pressed 
by his foes, the sturdy knight had the prudence to retire 
for a spell from the forefront of the battle only to rest 
and “bleed a-while.” No sooner, however, did he find 
himself refreshed a little, than he promptly arose and re- 
turned to the combat filled with the grim resolve to 
“fight againe.” 

The men and women of today, it is plain, need much 
more of the valiant Sir Andrew’s fine spirit than they 
seem to possess. We should have more Catholics, for ex- 
ample, who “dare be singularly good,” who have the cour- 
age to keep all the Commandments all the while, who are 
too proud of their Faith to compromise it in any way or 
even to apologize for it, and whose lives, day after day, 
are so rich in winning piety and stanch consistency of 
character that many a beholder is inspired by the heart- 
ening pattern set him, and like Sir Andrew, is ready to 
“rise and fight againe.” 


Literature 


Father Felician’s New Quandary 

ATHER FELICIAN found himself in a grave pre- 

dicament again. He had been discharging for many 
years the important office of cellarer of the monastery 
with the high approval of the Lord Abbot and with the en- 
thusiastic commendation of all the brethren. For it was 
the medieval cellarer’s duty, it will be recalled, to safe- 
guard and replenish the monastery’s stores and to provide 
the monks with whatever food and drink they required 
in order to serve God joyfully. Father Felician had 
learned, during the long tenure of his post, that the peace 
and harmony of the house to a large extent depended on 
furnishing the monks with so great a variety of frugal 
fare that they could always keep Brother Ass, the body, 
vigorous enough to do the opus Dei well, yet at the same 
time be in such a proper state of subjection that the pin- 
ions of Sister Eagle, the soul, should never be forced to 
trail in the dust, but could constantly be soaring, ever 
higher, into the golden empyrean. 


But now just after he had begun to congratulate him- 
self, though of course with becoming humility, on at last 


than Felician the cellarer. 





having thoroughly succeeded, by the conscientious dis- 
charge of his office, in overruling that “hard divorce that 
parts things natural and Divine,” the venerable Father 
Sylvester, the ancient of the monastery, whose heavenly 
wisdom and fragrant holiness had long made him the 
brethren’s favorite ghostly counselor, suddenly passed to 
a brighter world than ours, leaving his children discon- 
solate and darkling. 

But how did Sylvester’s happy passing, it will be asked, 
happen to place Felician in the afore-mentioned grave 
predicament? It took place in this wise: When Father 
Sylvester’s trentals had all been sung, the monastic chapter 
met and chose in his room as ghostly counselor no other 
The poor Father’s consterna- 
tion, the moment he realized what had happened, was 
pitiable. Throwing himself at the feet of the Lord Abbot, 
he tearfully protested his utter unfitness for the office of 
spiritual father, urging that he had but begun to learn, 
after all these years, how to discharge properly the duties 
of cellarer, a post, after all, which had to do only with 
the things of the body, whereas the province of ghostly 
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counselor called for the constant exercise of those ex- 
ceptional gifts which are required for the prudent guidance 
of immortal souls: and who was Felician to aspire to such 
a perilous dignity? 

Then it was that the Abbot let fly the shaft that found 
its home deep in the heart of Felician, robbing his mind 
of peace and his body of repose. For the Superior rose 
from his throne and said to Felician: ‘Beloved son, the 
assembled brethren, as you perceive, can find no worthier 
successor to the lamented Father Sylvester than you. 
Therefore it is manifestly the will of Heaven that you 
should accept the post of ghostly counselor, so I solemnly 
order you to assume your new office at once with the joyful 
submission of a good cenobite. Moreover, Father Felician, 
I shall have to ask you, I am afraid, to continue, mean- 
while, discharging the duties of cellarer until your suc- 
cessor is elected at the next monastic chapter, which will 
not be held till spring. For as cellarer you have given 
such universal satisfaction it will be very hard to select 
the proper monk to take your place. So let us hope, Fa- 
ther Felician, that during the coming months you will not 
find the efficient discharge of your twofold office of cel- 
larer and counselor at all incompatible. By adroitly blend- 
ing the pinguitudo terrae with the ros coeli, 1 have no 
doubt that you will be eminently successful in making 
the souls of the brethren so lusty and strong that they 
will always be able to keep their bodies under.” Clearly, 
therefore, Felician had nothing to do but submit with 
what grace be could. , 

But a hundred problems of a most practical character 
soon began to clamor for the counselor-cellarer’s solution. 
Burgundy, for example, was a most cheering and invig- 
orating table-wine besides being singularly abundant and 
cheap. Yet if the brethren were served by the cellarer 
with only burgundy in the refectory, it was observed that 
the younger professed would sometimes betray in recrea- 
tion a most regretable frivolity of mind that would often 
require from the graver fathers rebukes which were made 
sometimes undeservedly severe because divers ancients 
of the monastery were tired of being offered at dinner no 
wine but burgundy. 

Before Vespers had begun, however, both the frivolous 
juniors and the censorious seniors of the community 
would be sure to repair to Father Felician’s cell, the first 
to accuse themselves with many tears of thaving shame- 
fully misused one of God’s creatures, the cheering fruit 
of the vine, and the others to express their sorrow for 
having wickedly entertained thoughts of discontent with 
the monastic fare and for having harshly and without 
warrant rebuked their brethren. Then would Father Fe- 
lician, trying to forget as cellarer that he had in his wine 
vaults many a cask of goodly but low-priced burgundy 
which he had hoped the monks would drink contentedly 
for months and months to come, would obviously be re- 
quired as ghostly father to offer his penitents the counsel 
and comfort they needed, by promising to speak to the 
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cellarer on the morrow and suggest to him that some other 
variety of wine, even a more expensive one if necessary, 
should be substituted at table for the offending burgundy. 
“Thus would the brethren be enabled,” Felician was 
wont to say at the end of the little fervorino he gave each 
penitent, “so to use the good things of this life as not to 
lose the good things of the life to come.” 

The adjustment of the domestic food-problem also left 
Father Felician in a like quandary. For the monastery 
pond had long furnished the brethren with a profusion of 
excellent bass, but strangely enough no other kind of fish 
could be caught there. So the frugal cellarer, to keep 
down the house’s expenses, was accustomed to have bass, 
either broiled, baked or fried, served up every day. But 
after enjoying that nourishing fare for a year or two, some 
of the younger monks had begun to murmur, saying that 
they had readsin the Fathers that there were known to 
be several edible fresh-water fish besides bass. Indeed 
they had been credibly informed that in the neighboring 
Carthusian convent of the mitigated observance, though 
the monks never had bass on their menu, they did have 
trout and carp. Now could not a generous and enterpris- 
ing cellarer, argued the murmuring monks, by occasion- 
ally exchanging with the nearby Carthusians a catch of 
bass for a catch of trout, agreeably vary the diet of both 
houses? Soon the anti-bass movement began to spread so 
seriously in Felician’s monastery that even the older monks 
used to complain that the appearance of even so excel- 
lent a fish as bass every single day was really too often. 
Moreover it had been observed that the quotidian serving 
of a sluggish fish like the bass tended to make the monks 
drowsy at Matins, whereas the occasional appearance on 
the refectory table of so lively a fish as the trout would 
no doubt promote more holy vigilance on the part of the 
brethren during the chanting of the Divine Office. 

Naturally so exciting a domestic event as the anti-bass 
movement soon reached the ears of the ghostly counselor. 
The first to come to him for advice and comfort was the 
Benjamin of the monastery, a stripling scarcely eighteen, 
but already conspicuous for his hunger after holiness. 
The young monk began by deploring the discussion which 
the bass question had precipitated. “To think, Father,” 
he wailed, “that so earthly and material a thing as fish 
should actually call away the minds of the brethren, even 
for an instant, from heavenly contemplation. For I have 
ever regarded the viands served in the refectory only as 
sO many opportunities for practising mortification, and 
even on the high feasts of our Order, when custom sanc- 
tions a greater variety of dishes at dinner, I alwavs found 
my only solace in denying myself all the more.” 

Then would poor Felician behold his heart divided. 
For on one side was his legitimate desire as a conscien- 
tious cellarer, to see those inexpensive bass remain the 
brethren’s favorite daily dish, but on the other side lay 
the concern he was bound to feel as ghostly counselor lest 
any mere creature, no, not even his failure to have 
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on hand every day a large supply of costly trout, should 
ever tempt the weakest of the brethren to grow slack in 
his zeal for holiness, and as for the danger of a miserable 
mess of bass causing a single word of the Divine Office 
to be chanted without alert and melodious devotion by 
all the monks: Perish the thought! 

The forcible lessons which the foregoing pages from 
the annals of the Cistercian Order teach the men and 
women of today are clearly so striking and practical that 
there is no need of pointing them out. For is there any 
child of Adam who has not repeatedly experienced, like 
Father Felician, what a truceless battle must be daily 
fought to keep the incessant clamors of the body from 


stilling the heavenly aspirations of the soul? 
Watter Dwicart, S.J. 


WITHIN A CONVENT CLOSE 


How gently in this quiet convent close 

The holy hours unfold. The tenderness 

Of angel winds with maidenly caress 

Salutes the leaves; the heavenly scent of rose 
And violet its langorous incense blows 
Against the sun-shrined Host; continuous bless 
The birds with song; all things at one confess 
That holy innocence is true repose. 

Here virgins gave their hearts, their all 

To Him, and He in turn hath sent them peace; 
But we who love the world and all its pride 
Do know it not. These answered to a call 

And life is instant heaven; to us a lease 


Unbinding and unstable as the tide. 
M. J. Rrorpan. 


REVIEWS 


The Boyhood Consciousness of Christ. By the Rev. P. J. 
Temp.e, S.T.L. New York: Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

The careful reader of this erudite and instructive volume will 
be impressed by the unity of design everywhere felt. The purpose 
of the treatise, for it deserves that title by the solidity of its 
arguments, is to prove, against the theories of the older heretics 
such as the Ebionities, Cerinthians, Marcionites, as well as almost 
every follower of the rationalistic and modernistic school, that 
the consciousness or inner conviction of Christ of His Divinity 
did not grow with Him, was not evolved as the years passed by, 
but existed in Him from the first moment of His conception, and 
did not undergo any process of growth with the passing years. 
Father Temple copiously proves from every conceivable angle 
that the God-Man Christ was from the very beginning conscious 
of His real Divine Sonship with His Father. He proves con- 
clusively that the words of Christ to His parents: “Did you 
not know that I must be about my Father’s business?” (Luke, 
II, 49) manifest something far higher than the “ ordinary Israel- 
itish consciousness” with which any Jewish lad might speak of 
God as his Father, or that special ethical sonship which mani- 
fested itself in an intense feeling of devotion and loyalty, or 
mere Messianic consciousness. In themselves alone, the words 
in St. Luke afford most convincing proof of the real Divine 
Sonship, of the Divinity therefore of Christ. 

The author in many ways breaks new ground, and has treated 
the subject with a thoroughness and completeness that leaves 
little to be desired. The text of Luke above referred to is 
minutely scrutinized. Every word is put under the microscope and 
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made to give up its secret. The examination at times might ap- 
pear to some over-minute, yet it is never without profit. Father 
Temple, as the merest glance at his copious notes and references 
and the excellent bibliography will tell, thoroughly documented 
himself for his task. Some of the research work done evidently 
required no little patience and labor. Apart from the value of 
the work as a contribution to Scriptural and apologetic literature, 
Father Temple’s volume proves what a rich harvest of thought 
and argument may be gathered from a single parent idea thor- 
oughly mastered and handled in all its aspects. Owing both to the 
nature of the subject-matter and the manner of treatment which 
it necessarily entailed, the style is a little austere, but is always 
simple and clear. In the difficult subject the author handles, he 
himself recognizes that the final court of appeal is the Catholic 
Church. But he says that nothing prevents the Catholic from 
considering the consciousness of Christ as a scientific problem as 
well, to be treated according to the laws of historical criticism. 
To all who imagine that Christ began His life, ignorant of His 
nature and His destiny “an unthinking infant,” the book will 
present the strongest arguments to change their belief and to 
induce them to conclude that Christ was in very truth, the Son 
of God. 7, Se. 


Ruesia’s Foreign Relations During the Last Half Century. By 
Baron S. A. Korrr, D.C.L., Professor of Political Science, 
School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, Washington, 
|: ee 

Russia Today and Tomorrow. By Paut N. Miuiukov. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50 each. 

These two books are mutually complementary. The first pre- 
sents the background of world politics as they affected Russia, 
since the Congress of Berlin in 1878. Baron Korff impartially 
exposes the treacheries and the insincerities of secret diplomacy 
as practised by his own country and by other nations. Fair and 
open dealing on the part of the Russian Government might 
easily have made the costly and humiliating war with Japan 
unnecessary. How the Triple Entente was built up, chiefly by 
clever French diplomacy, although in the eighties Russia was 
suspicious and hostile towards both England and France; how 
Britain’s volt-face in entering this alliance, one of the political 
phenomena of the last century, was finally maneuvered; what 
were the complex forces at work in Central Europe before the 
Great War: these are some of the questions satisfactorily dis- 
cussed by the distinguished Georgetown professor. Consist- 
ently, the author recurs to his thesis that most of the disasters of 
the period are due to the evils of secret diplomacy. His method 
is rapid and concise, but at times too hurried; and there are 
colloquial and choppy passages that mar the impression of care- 
ful and logical development. 

The second volume is a thorough study of present conditions 
in Russia, by one who, as member of the Duma and the first 
Minister of Foreign Affairs after the abdication of the Czar, 
had a prominent part in the affairs that preceded the present 
crisis. The book comprises a series of lectures given at the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, and the Civic Forum, New York. The 
author goes into great detail to show how the Revolution of 
1917 was inevitable and how all parties united to make it com- 
plete and overwhelming, and how finally, the forces of modera- 
tion lost control and Bolshevism came to rule Russia with a far 
worse tyranny than any autocracy. He is merciless in analyzing 
the nature and aims of Bolshevism, which fully meant to use 
Russia as the lever to bring about a world revolution and the 
destruction of all existing civilization. _He explains the mis- 
understandings of the Allies about Russia, the failure of anti- 
Bolshevist efforts, the methods of the Red terror, and the appall- 
ing industrial disasters that followed, culminating in the great 
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famine. But no real remedy is possible as long as the present 
economic system is maintained. Bolshevism must surrender out- 
right or fight to sheer exhaustion. The book is marked by 
thoroughness of treatment and vigor of style, and contains 
abundant statistical data, and the only disappointment is that for 
one who possesses such a vast array of information on Russia, 
Professor Milickov gives but a scant helf-page to the present 
religious condition of the Russian people. J.G. 





Considerations for Christian Teachers. By BrorHer Putvip. 
Baltimore: John Murphy Co. $1.75. 
Manual for Novices New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00. 
Saint Bonaventure On the Religious Life. Translated by 
Dominic Devas, O.F.M. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50. 
Thorough, religious and practical is this treatise on education 
by the Superior General of the Christian Brothers. After analyz- 
ing the meaning and end of true education, the author studies 
for us the child, his dignity an defects, and his relations towards 
God and the Saints. The latter, and by far the greater, portion 
of the volume is concerned with the teacher, his influence over 
the growing mind, the virtues that he must practise, and the 
high ideal he must ever keep before him. The author writes 
with a conviction acquired by’ wide experience, and emphasizes 
his remarks with apt quotations from Sacred Scripture and the 
conferences of St. De la Salle. Not only to the Christian 
Brothers, but to all teachers, lay and religious, this book will be 
an inspiration and an incitement to greater zeal and enthusiasm. 
Though compiled principally for the Discalced Carmelites, 
the “ Manual for Novices” will be helpful to all young religious. 
The first part of the book is a translation of the “ Disciplina 
Claustralis” of the Ven. Father John of Jesus and Mary. The 
second part, on the “Duties of Religious,” gives very minute 
instructions on the practises and devotions of the spiritual life. 
Always interesting and instructive, St. Bonaventure is at his 
best in these three treatises on the religious life. The first pro- 
ceeds by way of dialogue, in which the Saint explains to an 
inquisitive religious the advantages of large convents, the marks 
of a flourishing Religious Order and the causes of its decline. 
His second treatise is for superiors, and, adapting his remarks 
to a vision of St. Francis, he discourses on the “Six Wings” 
which every good superior must have. The prologue, and espe- 
cially the conclusion of the third treatise, “The Twenty-Five 
Injunctions” are unctuous with the kindliness and humility of the 
holy man. Pr. me. 2. 


Socialism and the Average Man. By Wittiam H. Dovueury, 
Jr. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The purpose of this book is to make plain to “the average 
man” the fallacies inherent in the fundamental doctrines of 
Socialism and the failures in which it has resulted in the past. 
The author, a professor in government at Williams College, 
refers with special satisfaction to Mr. Brasol’s “Socialism vs. 
Civilization.” Both writers take precisely the same attitude, and 
have the same strong points and defects. Mr. Doughty, like Mr. 
Brasol, gives a good exposition of various reasons why Socialism 
must be considered economically futile. But like Mr. Brasol, he 
fails to point out the serious shortcomings of the capitalistic 
system, as it exists today, and against which Socialism is a protest. 
No hint is given of the deep-seated abuses which “the average 
man” may sense but vaguely, yet of which he is sufficiently aware 
to feel that a remedy is greatly needed. Socialism is not that 
remedy, but it weakens our case against the Marxian doctrine if 
we do not show in how far Socialist criticisms are in part at 
least justified. ° 

The author is quite correct in insisting that the difference 
between the various schools of Socialism lies rather in the 
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methods they advocate than in any other vital respects. His 
treatment is far from exhaustive, but his presentation of Socialist 
economic doctrine is fair and his refutation sufficiently convincing. 
In maintaining the existence of absolute property rights with 
which the State may not interfere he would have profited by the 
study of Pope Leo’s Encyclical on “ The Condition of the Work- 
ing Classes,” with its fundamental reason for property rights. 
In a conflict between individual rights and the common good, the 
latter must of course take precedence.. Amid the deluge of 
Socialist literature Mr. Doughty’s work will serve a good purpose 
in at least helping the unprejudiced reader to understand better 
the errors and impracticability of Socialism. J. H. 


Selected Poems of Lawrence Binyon. New York: The 


Macmillan Co. 

In this selection Lawrence Binyon has given a variety of long 
and short poems. He is decidedly nearer inspiration in the shorter 
pieces, if he is near it at all. Several of his themes and emotional 
attitudes seem very mawkish for a man to handle. But as the 
book is dedicated “To My Wife,” we are willing to believe of 
him something one might expect of the uxorious Patmore. To 
please a certain dear lady, Binyon has tried, belike, to put many 
of her little confidences into verse. It was a charming and gallant 
thing to do. Anyhow who would think of believing a woman had 
no hand in this poem called “ Little Hands :” 


Soft little hands that stray and clutch, 

Like fern-friends curl and uncurl bold, 

While baby faces lie in such 

Close sleep as flowers at night that fold, 

What is it you would clasp and hold, 

Wandering outstretched with wilful touch? 

O fingers small of shell-tipped rose, 

How should you know you hold so much? 

Two full hearts beating you enclose, 

Hopes, fears, prayers, longings, joys and woes— 
All yours to hold, O little hands! 

More, more than wisdom understands 

And love, love only knows. L. F. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Psychoanalysis.—Catholics who are eager to acquire correct 
ideas regarding the nature and value of that passing furore, 
Freudian psychoanalysis, and to understand the meaning of all 
the tiresome patter about complexes, the foreconscious, the cen- 
sor, the will-to-power urge, the libido, etc., should not fail to 
read the August 8 Catholic Mind, for it contains an excellent 
paper by William J. McGucken, S.J., on “The Cult of Psycho- 
analysis.” The author accepts whatever is of value in the new 
“science,” but warns the reader against its errors and dangers. 
In the same number is printed Father John E. Wickham’s 
thoughtful discourse on “Catholicism and Culture,” the bacca- 
laureate sermon he gave at Fordham University in June. 


Blue-Water Essays.—The latest book of essays by David W. 
Bone whose earlier volume, “The Brassbounder,” was com- 
mended in these columns, is well-named “Broken Stowage” 
(Dutton, $2.50), the seaman’s term for the small packages with 
which the odd corners of a ship’s cargo are filled, for the two- 
score short papers making up the volume’s contents are rich in 
vivid sketches of the life both in harbor and at sea, led by the 
British Merchant Marine. The book’s best essay, though it is 
rather a story, is one called “Errors of Judgment,” a stirring 
narrative of how Captain Day nobly retrieved his reputation be- 
fore he “cast off” for good. Another living picture is “The 
Stowaway Jew” and there are numerous impressionistic studies of 
Oriental ports. 
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The Guest of God. —In a book of essays entitled, “ Creative 
Unity” (Macmillan, $1.75), by Rabindranath Tagore, the East 
Indian poet, there is considerable Oriental “ mysticism” which 
will not appeal much to Western readers and the author’s solu- 
tion of some of the problems facing his country. The following 
verses he translates from Jnandas, a medieval poet of India: 

Messenger, morning brought you, habited in gold, 

After sunset, your song wore a tune of ascetic grey, and then 

came night. 

Your message was written in bright letters across the black, 

Why is such splendor about you, to lure the heart of one who 

is nothing? .. . 


Great is the festival hall where you are to be the only guest. 

Therefore the letter to you is written from sky to sky, 

And I, the proud servant, bring the invitation with all 
ceremony. 





Life of McSwiney.—It is safe to say that no man in recent 
years attracted so universal and so intense an interest as the Irish 
patriot, Terence McSwiney. The interest was transitory but 
while it lasted it was very absorbing. Every one is familiar with 
the story of his martyrdom for the sake of Irish independence 
and it is but natural that the public should be eager to learn the 
history of the development which made him the man of iron 
determination that he was. “Terence McSwiney” (Kenedy, 
$1.00) by P. S. O’Hegarty is a short memoir which supplies this 
want effectively, for it describes the factors which went into the 
making of this apostle of liberty. It is not a panegyric nor a 
diatribe against England, but a calm presentation of salient facts, 
designed to show the man’s relations to his country and his epoch. 





The World’s Progress.—Those who need a comprehensive record 
of current events have come to look on “ The New International 
Year Book” (Dodd, Mead), edited by Dr. Frank Moore Colby, 
as an indispensable adjunct to a working library. The volume for 
1921 includes not only articles on the leading topics of the year, 
but a well-ordered and practical summary of happenings in the 
many walks of life. There are nearly two pages given to a review 
of the Catholic year, a very marked contrast to the scrappy, and 
usually inaccurate paragraph, with which such publications usually 
treated Catholic events. It is a matter of regret however that 
similar care did not prevent the publication (p. 87) of the incorrect 
and misleading statement concerning the Archbishop of New York 
and birth-control. 





Booklets.—Sodality directors will be interested, no doubt, in 
a good “Manual of the Happy Death Society” (St. Michael’s 
Church, Buffalo), which the Rev. Peter W. Leonard, S.J., has 
prepared. The little book contains all the prayers, indulgences, 
etc., that the Bona Mors members need.——*“ The Little Office 
of the Passion by the Seraphic Doctor, St. Bonaventure” 
(Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago), has been suitably arranged 
for the Three Hours and for private use-——Father Elliott’s 
“Novena of the Holy Ghost” (Paulist Press, New York.), will 
be good to keep in mind at Pentecost and at other times too.—— 
The Rev. Dr. James H. Ryan’s “Catechism of Catholic Educa- 
tion” (N. C. W. C.), explains by means of questions and 
answers why American Catholics maintain at their own expense 
a school system in which nearly 2,000,000 pupils are taught 
every year. The pamphlet is rich in facts, statistics and princi- 
ples that all Catholic educators should make their own. The 
Christian Brothers of De la Salle College, Aurora, Ontario, 
have ready several booklets called “ Apostles of Youth” con- 
taining brief “life-sketches” of distinguished teachers belong- 
ing to that Congregation———Father Betten has written a use- 
ful illustrated booklet entitled, “A-B-C of the History of Archi- 
tecture” (R. A. Koch Co., 1139 Superior Ave., Cleveland. $0.15), 
which is filled with succinct and accurate information ——Three 
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recent C. T. S. pamphlets are Hilaire Belloc’s “Catholic Social 
Reform versus Socialism,” Father Woodlock’s account of a 
number of “Miracles at Lourdes” and Edith Renouf’s sketch 
of “Ven. Mother Dubouché, Foundress of the Congregation of 
Expiatory Adoration.” Booth Tarkington’s “ The Ghost Story” 
and George M. P. Baird’s “ Mirage” (Stewart Kidd Co., Cin- 
cinnati. $0.50), are two short plays, the first, a good comedy 
and the second an indifferent tragedy. 








Patmore’s Thanksgiving.—In these lines called “ Rejoice For- 
evermore” Coventry Patmore gives expression to his grateful 


heart : 
I err’d this day, O Lord, and am 
Not worthy to be called Thy son. 
But if Thy will be, heavenly Lamb, 
That I rejoice, Thy will be done! 
Death I deserve; I am yet in life, 
Ill is my wage, Thou payest me good, 
These are my children, this my wife, 
I feel the spring, I taste my food. 
Thy love exceeds then all my blame. 
O grant me, since Thou grantest these, 
Grace to put “ Hallowed be Thy Name” 
Before “ Forgive my trespasses.” 





Novels.—“ Shepherds of the Wild” (Little, Brown) by Edison 
Marshall is an interesting story of the West, with a title that 
aptly describes the contents. It deals with adventure, with more 
restraint than is usual, and although it has its thrilling pages, it 
dispenses with the scenes of violence and the quick gun-play of 
desperadoes, with which we are surfeited in frontier novels. The 
wild creatures that have in their keeping the tracks of primitive 
forests pass in and out the pages with a vividness that almost 
personifies them, the saving sanity of unspoiled nature and its 
beauty are depicted with a loving hand, and the boy, girl and dog 
who shepherd the flock are carefully drawn. There is a wild 
charm about the book that makes it well worth reading. 

“The House of Adventure” (Macmillan) by Warwick Deep- 
ing is another good story dealing with the rehabilitation of a 
broken man through the rebuilding of a devastated village in 
France. It has all the delightful simplicity of the French peasant 
at his best, with his irrepressible love for the soil and his attach- 
ment to home. The man is a shy, lovable character, and the 
woman is a strange combination of practical shrewdness combined 
with those elusive idealistic traits which have gone into the mak- 
ing of woman’s mystery from the very beginning and which are 
so lamentably being discarded in our own land. The story centers 
about the shell-torn house that rises from its ruins and in the 
process heals the souls of men. 

A cleverly written anonymous novel bearing the meaningless 
title “Hoax” (Doran) describes, from his highly detached 
father’s point of view, the career of Eugene Bennett, a philander- 
ing youth from a Southern State who finds himself engaged to 
three girls at once. Newspaper life in New York is entertainingly 
sketched and contrasted with the trivial doings of Danville, 
Eugene’s native village. At the end of the story he is actually 
thinking of marrying one of his sweethearts, but what the other 
two will do we are not told. 

“Henrietta’s Inheritance (Page) by Lela Horn Richards is a 
sequel to the author’s “Only Henrietta” and continues the account 
of that interesting young lady’s career when she came East to go 
to college. How the winsome Henrietta disarmed the dour Miss 
Crosby, learns the secret of her own parentage and accepts a suitor 
is the burden of the present book. In Harriet T. Comstock’s new 
novel, “ At the Crossroads” (Doubleday, $f.75) she discusses in a 
tiresome manner the so-called conflict between a married woman’s 
“rights” and “duties.” The book can be profitably neglected. 
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Sociology 
The Absurdity of Large Families 


ARGE families,” said the lecturer, “are absurd.” 
And she glared at the audience. The incident re- 
minded me of a story told by Sir David Hunter-Blair. “I 
wouldn’t stuff an owl like that,” criticized a visitor. “‘ Oh, 
you wouldn't?” parried the taxidermist, looking up from 
his work. “ Well, the Lord would. That owl’s alive.” 
I have an idea, an old-fashioned one, I confess, that if 
husbands and wives try to keep themselves brave and true, 
they may safely leave the size of their families to the dis- 
positions of an infinitely wise Creator. Of course, if 
they have no faith in God, they may try to improve upon 
omniscience, or do any other foolish thing whatever. But 
to trust in God is at least as safe as to trust in some 
harridan peddling birth-control “literature,” or in a lost 
physician compounding nostrums in defiance of his pro- 
fession as well as of the law. Fathers and mothers as- 
suredly assume a grave responsibility when children come, 
but the responsibility does not imply crime, as does the 
responsibility of decreeing that they shall not come. 
Stress is today laid by 
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point out that so obvious a violation of the natural law as 
the prevention of conception would not be justified, even 
were it generally true that the children of small families 
are superior in breeding and culture to the children of 


large families. In the Catholic mind, as well as in the 
belief of many non-Catholics, artificial birth-control, like 
lying and solitary vice, which it closely resembles, can be 
justified by no circumstance whatever, since it is a thing 
evil in itself. 

Yet as an offset against the “fewer children, better 
children ” theory, the accompanying table may prove inter- 
esting. It lists fifty famous men and women, and I may 
add that the names were not “ handpicked,” but were sug- 
gested by the volumes on the shelves of my very modest 
book-case. I am sure that a student with a taste for statis- 
tics, if set at work in a large library, could produce a far 
more illuminating tabulation. The first figure gives the 
number of children in the family, and the second the rank 
of the distinguished child. A brief examination discloses 
the following facts: Of these distinguished personages, 
twenty-three, or forty-six per cent came from families of 
ten or more children, and forty-one, or eighty-two per 

cent from families of 
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with small families in 

which nearly every child became anything but a social or 
civic asset, There is no biological evidence whatever for the 
“ fewer children, better children” assertion. Physiolog- 
ically the burden of proof goes to show that every con- 
traceptive practise or device may easily, and usually does, 
become a serious menace to health, and from the stand- 
point of psychology, it is clear that the character-weak- 
ness or malice which prompts the use of contraceptives 
unfits the individual for the proper care of the one or two 
children he may have. Rich or poor, wise parents will 
wisely provide for a dozen children; and rich or poor, 
foolish ér evil parents will find the care of even one a 
task to which they are unequal. However, I need not 


fourth, fifth, and subsequent 
children born to a given couple, rather than the first two, who 
are apt to inherit some of the commonest physical and mental 
defects (upon this important point the records of the University 
of London should be consulted). A poptlation with a low birth- 
rate thus naturally tends to degenerate. 


According to the claims of some birth-controllers, a 
large family was not a fit environment for the author of 
the Declaration of Independence, or the Father of the 
American Constitution. But Thomas Jefferson was the 
third of ten children, and James Madison had eleven broth- 
ers and sisters. Archbishop Carroll, eminent alike as 
churchman and patriot, was the fourth of seven children, 
and a famous successor in the see cf Baltimore, Cardinal 
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Gibbons, was the fourth of six. Benjamin Franklin was 
the eighth of ten children borne by the second wife of 
the senior Franklin, and the same hospitable roof sheltered 
seven half-brothers and sisters. Benjamin was the tenth 
son, and the fifteenth child in an assorted flock of seven- 
teen. It is well for the country that his mother did not 
think she had done her duty by giving the world only five 
children. Again Nancy Hanks, the “ sweet prairie flow- 
er ’’ that blossomed only to give us Lincoln, was the young- 
est of eight children. Mother Hardey, the foundress of 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart in this country, after 
the Venerable Mother Duchesne, mother of many valiant 
daughters, and the foster-mother of thousands of Amer- 
ican girls, had eight brothers and sisters, herself the fourth 
of the flock. Nathan Hale, whose beautiful protestation 
of patriotism is usually omitted in our pro-British school- 
histories, was the sixth child in a line of twelve. Wash- 
ington Irving, the first who replied to the sneer “ Who 
reads an American book?” was the last of eleven children, 
and Longfellow, the beloved poet, the second of eight. 
John Marshall, who first clothed the Supreme Court with 
supreme authority, had fourteen brothers and sisters, and 
General Pershing, eleven. Old Israel Putnam did recog- 
nizable service against the British. but he was weak in his 
spelling, thus making him an object of pity to the Sterling- 
Townerites, and labored under the further disadvantage 
of having been born the eleventh of twelve children. 
Jefferson Davis on whose tomb the Old South wrote 
“ American statesman and defender of the Constitution,” 
and whose integrity no man today impeaches, was the last 
of ten children. Daniel Boone, who opened the gateway 
to the great empire of the West, and the fiery John Paul 
Jones, respectively the sixth of nine, and the fifth of seven 
children, exhaust the present list of Americans. But room 
must be found for an earlier American, the last of six 
children, the sweet and gentle, yet indomitable Father 
Marquette, the discoverer of the Mississippi, and in this 
medley of cataloguing, the Father of his Country, the first 
of six children, has almost been overlooked ! 

Of the thirty-three Europeans on the list, probably the 
most striking is St. Catherine of Siena, one of the most 
remarkable women of all time, and she was the last, or 
last but one, of twenty-five children. With her may be 
placed St. Ignatius, the knightly founder of the Company 
of Jesus, the youngest of thirteen children, and, by way 
of contrast, the simple little Carmelite nun, Therese of 
Lisieux. Sister Therese is likewise a study in eugenics 
from which we learn that to be of use in the world one 
need not be always in the spotlight, or rejoice in the thews 
of an ox, and the abiding health of a mule. Her mother 
died of tuberculosis, and her father, always of a sickly 
constitution, seems to have lost his mind some years be- 
fore he died. But these good people relied on Providence 
rather than on pathology, and left the issue to God with 
distinguished success. The Little Flower herself bloomed 
for only a few years, and dying spread with singular 
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persuasion throughout the world the lesson the world so 
sorely needs, trust in God and in His loving Providence. 
The ninth of nine useful children, she is a splendid ex- 
ample of the absurdity of large families. 

Paut L. Brake ty, S.J. 


Education 


The Parish School an American Ideal 
HIS is a materialistic age, but we still cherish ideals. 
To preserve our political independence, to guarantee 
liberty of conscience, to encourage religion and education, 
are ideals which are reverenced by the majority of our 
people. The Revolutionists of 1776 fought for political 
freedom; the spirit which animated them likewise dic- 
tated the First Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
by which Congress is forbidden to establish any religion 
or to destroy liberty of conscience. Again, a very con- 
crete illustration of the attitude taken by the fathers of 
this country toward religion and education, is found in 
the provisions of the famous Ordinance for the North- 
west Territory: “No person demeaning himself in a 
peaceable and orderly manner shall ever be molested on 
account of his mode of worship or religious sentiments. 
Religion and morality and knowledge being nec- 
essary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall be for- 
ever encouraged.” These phrases, coming down from a 
time when American laws and ideals were still in course 
of formation, show the genuine spirit of the early Amer- 
icans. 

The place which the Catholic school occupies as an 
American ideal is obvious. By awakening a healthy 
moral and religious tone, it helps to foster in the child, 
as no non-religious school can possibly do, the same en- 
thusiasm for education and religion which characterized 
the founders of this country. As is well known, it was 
the fashion in the earliest American schools, to hold 
classes either in the church itself or in some building con- 
nected with it. Religious training was thought to be of 
the very first importance, for the men and women who 
sustained these schools were fully persuaded that it was 
not enough to give the child some knowldge of reading, 
writing and arithmetic. Most of them were refugees 
from religious and political persecution; hence their first 
concern, on making a new settlement, was for the church 
and the school. In New Amsterdam, for instance, they 
conducted schools “so that the service of God and zeal for 
religion might not grow cold.” Nor were the grim 
fathers of New England less zealous; lest their children 
might be deprived of the benefits of education, they soon 
made provisions for schools and academies. In Vir- 
ginia, the first House of Burgesses issued an order that 
measures be taken for the advancement of learning and 
the promotion of piety. In general, there wa$ a com- 
mendable zeal to secure qualified teachers and to open 
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new schools, and although the plans of these first Ameri- 
cans could not always be carried to perfection on account 
of the difficulties of the times, it is plain that they would 
have utterly rejected what the uninformed are prone to 
call “a typically American institution,” the modern public 
school, The simple truth is, as has often been noted in 
these pages, that not a single man who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, or sat to frame the American Con- 
stitution, had been educated in a public school. 

It should also be noted that all the schools which today 
have become colleges and universities, in the older States, 
were begun as religious schools. Harvard, as an inscrip- 
tion over one of its gates testifies, was founded “To edu- 
cate Indian and American youth in knowledge and godli- 
ness,” and it was for nearly two centuries the seminary in 
which the Puritan ministers were prepared. The same 
purpose was evident in the founders of Yale, Princeton 
and Dartmouth. The first council meeting of King’s 
College, New York, now Columbia University, was held 
in the vestry of Trinity Church, and to the present time 
a clause in the first charter according to which all classes 
were to be opened and closed with prayer remains un- 
changed. An interesting light on the college’s early days 
is found in an advertisement published in a New York 
newspaper some years before the Revolution. It shows 
clearly the religious purposes which pervaded the educa- 
tional institutions of those early days: 

The chief thing that is aimed at in this college is to teach and 
engage the children to know God in Jesus Christ, and to love and 
serve Him in all sobriety, godliness and richness of life, with a 
perfect heart and a willing mind; and to train them up in all 
virtuous habits and all such useful knowledge as may render them 


creditable to their families and friends, ornaments to their country, 
and useful to the common weal in their generation. 


Until a century ago, religion and education commonly 
went hand in hand, and the public-school system, as we 
know it today, did not begin to flourish until the second 
half of the last century. Undoubtedly the old system 
lacked much that modern pedagogy insists upon, but for 
true effectiveness it was not inferior to schools of the 
present day. As history shows, it developed men and 
women of character, men of vision, men genuinely suc- 
cessful. No one asks that the schools of the present day 
discard the advantages which the older schools could not 
enjoy; but, on the other hand, the moral shortcomings 
of modern schools indicate that we of today are wofully 
misguided when we insist that religion must be divorced 
from education. 

America has kept pace fairly well with her ideals of 
political freedom, nor has she transgressed conspicuously 
against freedom of religious worship. But, assuredly, 
she has failed to keep alight in education the torch of 
religion. The Catholic school of today, precisely because 
it gives religion its proper place without thereby sacri- 
ficing the effectiveness of its secular teaching, is the 
American school which most closely approximates gen- 
C. M. WINTERS. 
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Note and Comment 


The Engineer of 
Engine No. 230 


NGINE No. 230 of the Louisville & Nashville was 

wrecked the other day. Like the steed Sejanus, it was 
known as “the man-killer.” The broken driving bar 
thrust like a saber through the engineer’s cab at almost 
every revolution of the wheel. But John Tummins, vet- 
eran railroad man, stayed at his post, until he had halted 
the train on the brink of a sheer abyss. ‘He was likely 
to be killed,” we are told, “ but short of that he was go- 
ing to save a trainload of passengers, and he did.” Men 
for whom such heroism is but their everyday code of 
duty are common around us. We pass them by un- 
noticed, but they are the nerve and sinew, the pride and 
hope of the nation. 





Colored Folk 
Remember Friends 


OLORED folk do not forget their friends. “White 

folk may not know, may not give a rap, but col- 
ored folk keep right up with their affairs,” says the 
Louisville News, a colored paper, in showing its editorial 
appreciation of the honor bestowed by the Holy Father on 
Colonel P. H. Callahan. Incidentally, it casts another 
strong side-light on the Y. M. C. A. when it states as a 
matter of common knowledge that “It is declared on all 
sides that the colored soldiers were treated well by the 
Knights of Columbus, while the Y. M. C. A. brazenly 
insulted and humiliated them.” Remembering Colonel 
Callahan’s connection with the K. of C. war work and 
how in the fight against religious prejudice he “always 
struck a blow against race and color prejudice,” they are 
proud once more to see, in Roscoe Simmons’ term, “their 
white friend” honored. But such friends, they find, “are 
rare.” 





A Presbyterian 
Appreciation 
OMMENTING on a recent conference of Protestant 
missioners at Shanghai, at which was advocated the 
need and necessity of greater cooperation between the 
Protestant denominations in their missionary work, the 
Ave Maria regrets that the Rev. Dr. Gilbert Reid, one of 
the greatest authorities on Presbyterian missions in China, 
was not present as a delegate. Dr. Reid once expressed 
the following views in Shanghai and later had the courage 
to repeat them in Boston: 

A feature of the Church of Rome which every Protestant is 
bound to appreciate is its unparalleled organization. The whole 
world is mapped out into a complete system. All parts of the 
system are united in the Papacy. The Supreme Pontiff is certainly 
the greatest ruler on the earth, his sway extending into every 
country, amongst all races, all alike called his children... . It 
(the Church of Rome) stands forth amongst all human organiza- 
tions, all forms of government, all societies or associations, as the 
most complete and compact, the most universal and efficient or- 
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ganization that the world has ever known. The Holy Father who 
sits at the Vatican in Rome commands the homage of more men 
clear round the globe than a Caesar or a Constantine, a Charle- 
magne or a Napoleon ever dreamed to be his destiny. . . . There 
are no sects in the Church of Rome; sectarianism is swallowed up 
in the unison of the whole, centered in the Sovereign Pontiff at 
Rome. That which brought about Protestantism—namely, the 
Papacy—is that which gives both unity and strength to the Church 
of Rome. 

Instead of the numerous sects that now offer China 


such a variegated gospel, suppose all missionery activities 
there were directed and controlled by the Successor of St. 
Peter. How soon the country could then be made Chris- 


tian. 





The American 
Samaritan 


PEAKING at Farm Street Church, London, the well- 
hJ known Jesuit preacher, Father Bernard Vaughan, 
paid the following tribute to the people of the United 


States : 

Language is altogether inadequate to express the horrors 
of the universal famine which, since the war, has pervaded the 
civilized world. No man, unless his heart has been torn out of 
him, can help bleeding over the tragic pictures that come be- 
fore his mind’s eye as he peruses the reports of the starvation 
of whole peoples because of the famine and its consequences 
which is desolating the earth. The one comfort as one reads 
the story of starvation, plague and misery is that the United 
States knows something about it, which means that they- have 
“got there on both feet,” and are grappling with the situa- 
tion while others are groping about it. 

If European Levites and others pass by, the American 
Samaritan pauses over the starving multitudes, and like the 
Divine Master, has pity on them. When Jesus Christ saw 
the multitude in want He opened His eyes to see, He opened 
His heart to feel, and He opened His hand to give. God bless 
the citizens of the great Republic for following the Master’s 
example. God bless my untiring friend, Mr. Hoover, and all 
the American citizens, and may they never want, but be ever pros- 
perous for doing to the least of the little ones what they 
would do for Christ, our noblest pattern of virtue and our 
strongest incentive to its practise. 


If there is one thing which above all else may inspire 
a special hope for the future of America it is the unselfish 
generosity the people of the United States have displayed 
in their whole-hearted charity to suffering Europe. 





The Propagation of the 
Faith’s New Status 


HE interest of the Holy Father, Pius XI, in the 

work of the foreign missions, is evidenced by the 
recent decree, published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
raising the Society for the Propagation of the Faith to 
the rank of a Pontifical association. The Society, which 
has lately rounded out its first century of achievement, 
was founded at Lyons, and from there and Paris has 
directed the mission activities. By the new constitution, 
the headquarters have been transferred to Rome, and the 
Society has been placed directly under the jurisdiction of 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. The govern- 
ment of the association will be vested in a Supreme Coun- 
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cil, composed of delegates from the nations which are 
giving substantial aid to the work. The representative 
of the United States is Mgr. O’Hern, Rector of the 
American College. The duty of this Supreme Council 
will be to centralize the alms contributed by the Faithful 
throughout the world, and to distribute them, proportion- 
ately, to the needy missions. As aids to this international 
council, there will be in each country a National Commit- 
tee and in each diocese a Diocesan Director. 

The conditions of membership, the spiritual favors and 
privileges granted to the benefactors, and the aims of the 
former Society for the Propagation of the Faith remain 
unchanged. But a new impetus will be given by the uni- 
versality of the work, and by elevating it to be the offi- 
cial organ of the Church to collect and distribute alms for 
the missions. “It is to be hoped,” comments the N. C. 
W. C. News Service, “that now that it is under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Holy See and international in 
its administration, the Society will be organized in every 
diocese of the Christian world and that the missions will 
enter into a new era of prosperity.” 





The Folly of 

Wage-cutting 

HE magazine published by Mr. Henry Ford is the 

organ of several opinions which do not find general 

acceptance. Still, Mr. Ford is an undoubted authority on 

industrial organization, and in the following paragraph 

from the Dearborn Independent, he preaches a truth that 
should not be forgotten. 

Competent management never draws its operating capital out of 
the pay-envelopes of its employes. The very cheapest way and 
the most stupid way to make both ends meet is to cut wages. 
There is something so supremely futile about it that it is no 
wonder the railroad managers got the Government to make it 
appear official by having a Government department approve the 
cut. It was as unjust to the Government as it was to the men 
and to railroading as a service. . . 

It is not railroading that is responsible for what has been done; 
banker-management and stock-jobbing and wholesale dividend- 
driving are responsible. The strike that should have occurred 
long ago was the strike of the real railroad managers against 
using railroad properties as the roulette-wheels of the stock- 
market. ... Such a strike would have prevented what has oc- 
curred during the last ten years and would have saved the rail- 
roads. 

What the /ndependent says of the railway systems is 
equally true of the traction companies and the gas and 
electric companies in dozens of American cities. If a 
monopoly controlling these commodities cannot pay a fair 
return on an honest investment, it is because a small group 
have been filling the company with “ water,” selling se- 
curities which have no existence in fact, and then calling 
on the public to pay interest on non-existent goods through 
higher fares for transportation and higher rates for gas 
and electricity. Unfortunately, the courts have almost 
invaiably ratified these higher rates ,and thus the public 
is forced to make restitution for the dishonesty of cor- 
poration managers and directors. 








